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Free Subscription 
to the Fisk Club News 
This interesting little magazine 
is of general interest to all boys 
who love outdoor sports. It tells 
of the activities of the boys who 
are members of Fisk Bicycle 
Clubs and has illustrated ac- 
counts of their fun. We will be 
pleased to add the names of a 
few more boys tothe subscription 
list free of charge. Ask the 
Fisk Club Chief, Fisk Rubber 
Company, Chicopee Falls, Mass., 
toenter your FREE subscription, 
and when youwrite please answer 
these questions: (/) Js there a Fisk 
Bicycle Club in your town? (2) Do 
you want to belong to a Club? 
(3) Deo you want us to show you 
how to form a Club of your own ? 


LREADY Fisk Bicycle Clubs in ali parts of the country are 
clearing the decks for the summer's fun —electing officers, 
arranging for the “Big Doings” and planning for the most active 
club sport in years. This is by all means the best time for you 
to form your own Fisk Club, so you will be ready for the summer 
fun right from the start. 


Let Us Help You Form Your Fisk Club 


We'll be glad to show you just how to go 
about it—and will fit you out without 
charge with many of the things you will 
need, such as outing hats, membership 
buttons and wheel pennants for each 
member, signal officer's flag, club pen- 
nant and so on. 


Tue Fisk Russper Company 


of N. Y. 


Write Now for FREE Booklet 
**How to Form a Fisk Club’’ 
This will tell you everything about your 
club, contains complete signal drill code, 
and other information club members 
should have. Send for your copy right 
away. Address, TheFiskClubChief, Care of 


General Offices 
Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
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FAMILY TALK— 


| he LOTS of fun to keep promises. 

You know that. We told you about 
bigger issues of Boys’ Lire coming. 
Last February, 48 pages. This issue 
FIFTY-SIX. 


HERE’S nothing so fine as a good 

story, except a good puzzle. Read 
“The Story the Tracks Told,” on page 
17 (you can, if you try) and tell it to 
us. Fine Prizes! 


ONDERFULLY interesting is 

our big double-page picture this 
month. Explain every detail of it to 
your father and mother. 


EXT MONTH: A smashing story 

about boys who were sailing and 
who——! Then there will be another 
about Stringy Streeter who made a 
“submarine”—no, not the kind you’re 
thinking of, but it’s an awfully funny 
tale. And another big instalment of 
“The Shadow of the North.” And the 
exciting conclusion of “Through Fire.” 
And—but we must stop before telling 
you everything or there will be no sur- 
prises, and we must leave room for this 


important statement about the adver-’ 


tisements in Boys’ Lire. 


Why BOYS’ LIFE 
“Ads” Are Reliable 


All advertisements published in Boys’ Life 
are carefully investigated and approved by 
the Editorial Board of the Boy Scouts of 
America. 

The aim is to accept only the advertise- 
ments of articles, books and _ propositions 
which we believe will be, not only of in- 
terest to the readers of Boys’ Life, but worth 
while for the boys to have. 

In every case the article advertised is first 
submitted for examination, as ‘evidence that 
all claims made with -reference to it are as 
represented. 
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“It is 
your right, 


on 


about a hun- 
dred 
further 
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yards 
along, _ sir, 
Phil 
swered read- 
ily. 


an- 
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I. 
Tue Srrance Horseman. 


HE room 

was low- 

ceiled and, 

paneled. On 

the brick 

hearth a fire 
of hickory logs snapped 
and crackled, its red glow 
glinting in the brass can- 
dlesticks on the mantel, 
or gleaming more dully 
from the surfaces of 
waxed mahogany. Curled 
up in a chair beside the 
blaze was a boy of fifteen, tall, long-limbed, 
with a vibrant, sensitive face and a tangle 
of dark hair. On his lap a tattered school 
book lay open, but his gaze had long since 
strayed from it to the dancing flames, at 
which he stared with the fixed intentness of 
one whose thoughts are far away. 

“Phil!” called a low voice from the room 
beyond. “Oh, Phil!” . 

The boy did not stir. Only his lips grew 
firmer and a frown crinkled the smooth 
surface of his young forehead into a net- 
work of tiny wrinkles. Presently a sweet 
faced woman carrying a covered basket 
came through the open doorway on the 
left and stood watching him for a mo- 
ment, a half smile curving her lips. 

“Phil, dear—come back,” she said at 
length in a tone of gentle railery. “You’re 
dreaming again.” 

With a start the boy straightened in his 
chair and stared blankly at her for an in- 
stant. Then a flush brightened his face and 
he sprang to his feet, the book slipping 
unheeded to the floor. The mother’s smile 
deepened. 

“You looked so stern I was almost 
afraid,” she said, and her eyes danced a 
little. “What were you thinking about?” 

The boy hesitated, one hand mechanically 
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thrusting back a thick lock of dark hair 
that strayed over his forehead. The flush 
still lingered. “I was thinking of Dave 
and father,” he answered in a low voice, 
“and wishing I could be with them. It 
isn’t that I want to—leave you,” he added 
quickly; “but when every man and boy is 
needed it’s very hard to sit here doing 
nothing.” 

The laughter vanished from his mother’s 
eyes. She set the basket on a table and 
coming close to him, laid one hand gently 
on his shoulder. “I know,” she said quiet- 
ly. “Itis hard. But someone had to stay.” 

“Of course. It’s not that I don’t under- 
stand. I’ve got to stay. But if there 
were only something I could do to help it 
would be lots easier.” 

“Perhaps there will be,” returned Mrs. 
Condict, cheerfully. “One never knows. 
At this very moment,” and she smiled 
again, “it happens that you can be of 
service to your beloved Washington.” 

His eyes brightened, but as he followed 
her glance to the covered basket he 
frowned impatiently. “You don’t suppose 
he cares for—food!” he exclaimed with a 
touch of boyish scorn. “Why, I don’t be- 
lieve he even knows what he’s eating.” 

Mrs. Condict laughed softly. “Still, he 


2 


has to eat something,” 
she reminded him, prac- 
tically. “And Mrs. Ford 
told me this afternoon 
that her larder was at 
the moment empty of al- 
most everything save the 
ordinary rations — and 
but a scant supply of 
these. So if- you will 
carry this basket to Mrs. 
Thompson, the cook, I 


think—” 

She did not finish. 
Phil was hurrying to- 
ward the hall where he 
quickly muffled himself 
in great coat, woolen 
scarf, and knitted cap. Already he was 
feeling a bit ashamed of his outburst and 
anxious to make up for it in any way he 
could. After all, was he not eager at any 
time to perform the most trifling service, 
however humble and unrecognized, for that 
wonderful man who had roused in him a 
passionate, adoring worship so ardent that 
it almost hurt? Snatching up the basket 
and scarcely heeding his mother’s direc- 
tions, he unbarred the door and stepped 
out into the night. 


By snow which had fallen all day long 
had ceased and the countryside lay 
still and white under the cold light of the 
brilliant stars. Here and there the shad- 
ows of ladened trees made odd, dark 
patches against the lighter background. 
Phil shivered a little in the bitter air and 
as he reached the road he glanced back 
for an instant at the outlines of the two 
windows, warmly yellow with the cosy light 
of the dancing fire. At one of them his 
mother stood looking out after him. She 
waved her hand, and with a quick response, 
the boy turned to the right and trudged 
briskly through the heavy snow. 

The house of Mistress Ford, where Gen- 
eral Washington spent that bitter winter of 
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1779 and ’80, stood perhaps a quarter of 
a mile distant along the highway. There 
were several other dwellings between, but 
though it was not yet nine, most of them 
were shrouded in darkness. Only one 
showed a single light that twinkled feebly 
through the thick screen of massive pine 
trees that surrounded it. Oddly enough, 
instead of taking comfort in the cheery 
glimmer, Phil scowled and clenched one 
mittened hand. 

“Milledge’s!” he muttered, with direct 
and boyish scorn. “The beastly Tory!” 

It is beyond doubt that the remark would 
have caused surprise and incredulity in 
many an adult mind. Not that there was 
any scarcity in Morristown of men whose 
sympathies were with the crown. On the 
contrary, many -such had been ferreted 
out and not a few were safely lodged in 
the town jail to prevent their giving aid 
and information to the enemy. But Thomas 
Milledge, though thus far abstaining from 
taking any active part in the struggle for 
independence, had succeeded in creating a 
very convincing appearance of loyalty to 
the cause of liberty. His son, however, 
a rather hot tempered, intolerant lad of 
sixteen, never very popular with the other 
boys, must have been less discreet. Cer- 
tainly, though Phil would have found it 
difficult to recall word for word any actu- 
ally treasonable sentiments the fellow had 
let fall, he had a distinct impression 
that James Milledge was not to be 
trusted. And with boyish directness 
he argued that what the son was the 
father must be. 

“He ought to be tarred and feath- 
ered and run out of town,” he mut- 
tered, “or else locked up with the 
other Tories. I wonder why they 
don’t do it?” 

Still scowling, he glanced back, but 
the light was no longer visible. 


MOMENT later, ‘rounding a 
bend, he saw before him the 
bright gleam of a camp-fire about 
which a number of men were gathered. 
It was a portion of Washington’s 
Life Guard, whose log huts were neat- 
ly ranged along the foot of the slope 
leading up to the stately white house 
where lodged the commander-in-chief. 
Phil knew them all, and before 
many minutes he was warming his hands at 
the fire and answering their chaff merrily. 
They made some joking pretense that he 
was a prisoner of war and that his basket 
would be confiscated—a pretense that hid 
stern reality beneath its surface mirth. 
For more than one of those thinly clad 
soldiers eyed the basket wistfully, real 
hunger in his gaze. Because of the sever- 
ity of the winter and an incapable com- 
missary, their rations, scanty at best, were 
often delayed for days and they were put 
to all sorts of shifts to live. But through 
it all there were few complaints. They 
were of the stuff which hides privation and 
suffering beneath a laugh. 

Accompanied by a sergeant to pass him 
through the guards, Phil presently left his 
basket at the kitchen and then retraced his 
steps toward the path that had bee&cleared 
from the front entrance of the mansion to 
the road. Lights shone from several of 
the windows, and through one of them the 
boy suddenly caught a glimpse of some- 
thing which made him pause abruptly, a 
queer choking sensation in his throat. 


FIRE was burning’ on the hearth 
: within, and before it, his elbow rest- 
ing on a small table and one hand shading 


his eyes, there sat alone the commandin 

figure in buff and blue Phil knew so well. 
The noble face was immobile; the lips as 
firmly set as ever. But there was a droop 
to the wide shoulders which the boy had 
never seen there before, and a look of such 
somber sadness in the gray-blue eyes that 
the lad felt a sharp stab of pain go through 
him. It was like the unexpected glimpse 
of something very private—something at 
which he had no right to look; and in- 
stinctively Phil dropped his eyes. 

“Come away,” said the sergeant, with 
harsh abruptness. 

He caught the boy’s arm in a grip that 
hurt, and dragged him past the window. 
His face was set and stern, the muscles of 
his jaw hard and rigid as if from tight- 
clenched teeth. He did not answer the 
jest flung after him by one of the squad 
stationed beside the doorway. Still grip- 


ping the boy with unconscious force, he 
strode down the path toward the camp- 
fire in silence. And Phil, his eyelids sting- 
ing and a big lump in his throat, was 
oblivious of the grasp and gratcful for that 
silence. 

Not many minutes later, dry-eyed now, 

































but with that same dull hurt within him, 
Phil sped homeward through the snow, 
heedless of the cold and dark, and the 
lonely way he had to traverse. Before 
him, vivid as if he were still staring 
through the window, remained the picture 
of a discouraged man gazing with sad, 
somber eyes into the embers of a dying 
fire. Whether some fresh blow had fallen 
or some new disaster threatened, the boy 
knew not. He only felt now a thousand 
times more than he had done before a des- 
perate yearning to be of. service, to do 
something which might help to lighten in 
even the most trifling degree that crush- 
ing burden which was borne so bravely by 
the man he worshipped. 

But what chance had he to be of service? 
he asked himself bitterly. What was pos- 
sible for a mere boy, tied fast by duty and 
necessity to his home and to his mother? 
Filled with a tormenting, impotent pro- 
test against fate, Phil hurried on past a 
few scattered, silent houses until, of a 
sudden, almost within sight of his own 
lighted window, he became aware of a 
muffied sound of hoof beats coming toward 
him. Instantly he halted and, with every 
(Continued 
on page 5) 


It was like the unexpected glimpse of something very private— 
something at which he had no right to look. 
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These illustrations, in line, are from a new book, “‘Washington, a Virginia Cavalier,”” by William H. Mace, published by Rand McNally & Co., and are repro- 
duced by courtesy of the author and the publishers. Our cover design this month is an enlargement of another of the illustrations from this interesting book. 
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sense alert, stared intently through the 
gloom. It was not an age or season when 
people traveled casually at night; the 
ways were too uncertain, the country too 
disturbed. Now and again a military mes- 
senger might be forced by the urgency of 
his errand to continue his journey after 
nightfall. But sundown saw the vast ma- 
jority of honest folk comfortably housed 
in tavern or dwelling, and it was now past 
nine. 

There was a clump of low-growing pines 
close at hand, and Phil was tempted for an 
instant to step behind them until the un- 
known had passed. Then the bulky figure 
of a horseman loomed up ahead and, realiz- 
ing that it was too late, the boy held his 
ground, even moving slowly forward as if 
he had not paused-at all. A moment or 
two later the stranger came abreast of him 
and drew rein. 

“Good ‘evening to you, my lad,” he said 
pleasantly. He wore a three-cornered hat 
and was muffled to the eyes in a heavy 
cloak. “Will you be so kind as to direct 
me to the house of Mr. Thomas Milledge?” 

Glancing curiously up at him, Phil could 
see nothing of his face save a strip of 
white forehead, a prominent aqualine nose 
and a pair of bright eyes that watched him 
with a kind of intent appraisal. 

“It is on your right about a hundred 
yards further along, sir,” he answered 
readily. “It stands somewhat back from 
the road in a grove of pine trees.” 

The stranger nodded and gathered up his 
reins. “I thank you,” he said briefly. “I 
missed my way and have been delayed 
long on the road. Good night.” 


E rode on, and Phil stood looking after 

him, a pucker between his eyes. He 
had never seen the man before; of that he 
was quite sure. What was a stranger do- 
ing here at this hour, seeking, above all 
people, the Tory, Milledge? And then, as 
he stared, the boy noticed something that 
sent a sudden thrill tingling through him. 
Though the man was not in uniform, there 
was a certain easy erectness in the way he 
sat his horse, a soldierly carriage to the 
square shoulders beneath the cloak that 
was unmistakable. In another moment 
Phil had slipped into the shadow of the 
trees and was moving swiftly and silently 
after the unknown. 

What he hoped to accomplish by follow- 
ing the horseman Phil did not pause to ask 
himself. He only felt that there was some- 
thing queer afoot and with characteristic 
impulsiveness he decided to investigate. 
But he had not taken more than a dozen 
steps before he realized how almost im- 
possible it would be to discover anything of 
moment. He could not hope to hear or see 
what took place behind closed doors; and 
if treason was abroad it would certainly 
not be talked over in the open. 

Nevertheless, he did not draw back. 
Presently reaching a low stone wall, he 
vaulted it lightly and sped forward through 
the trees. The horseman would have to 
enter by the gate, and Phil’s idea in taking 
this short cut was to reach the house first 
and conceal himself near enough the door 
to see what sort of a reception the stranger 
met with. 

While deadening all sounds of his foot- 
falls, the snow proved so hampering that 
Phil had barely halted panting behind a 


clump of cedars opposite the doorway when 
he made out the vague figure of the horse- 
man coming up the curving drive. 

For an instant he shrank back, fearful 
of discovery. Then, remembering the 
screen of evergreens that had covered his 
approach, he breathed more freely and 
glanced swiftly toward the house. 

It was dark and silent as the tomb. The 
light he had glimpsed earlier in the evening 
had disappeared. The lower windows were 
all tightly shuttered. There was not a 
glimmer anywhere to show that the occu- 
pants had not long since retired to bed and 
slumber. And yet, scarcely had the horse- 
man come abreast of the entrance, when 
the door opened softly and a shadowy 
figure stepped out. 


II. 
Tue Ptror. 


ge ale heart was thumping as he pecred 
through the cedar branches. For 
years afterwards their pungent, aromatic 
odor never failed to bring back that scene 
down -to its smallest detail: the dim, shut- 
tered house looming ghostlike amidst the 
circling pines, the motionless horseman and 
that other equally motionless figure that 
had slipped from the black doorway with 
such sinister stealth. 

Breathlessly he watched the stranger 
slide from his saddle and saw the second 
figure descend the steps. .Then a sudden, 
thin flash of light from a covered lantern 
cut the gloom and the voice of Thomas 
Milledge came to the watcher in a nervous 
whisper. 

“The night is dark,” he said hurriedly. 

“But the dawn cometh apace,” returned 
the stranger with more composure. 

“Ah!” The other’s voice held a note of 
relief in it. “I had almost given you up. 
I—I trust you have been in no difficulty 
by the way.” 

“None of moment. I was wrongly direc- 
ted near Springfield and missed the road.” 
His glance swept the upper windows. 
“Your household is safe?” he questioned. 

“They are all abed. I took no chances. 
In these degenerate days one never knows 
how far the canker of rebellion may spread. 


We had best stable your horse and then . 


fall to business at once. I fear I cannot 
offer you a bed. *Twould scarce be safe 
for you to be seen here even by my people.” 

The stranger nodded. “Daybreak should 
see me well on my return,” he agreed. “So 
let us waste no time.” 


EADING his horse, he followed Thom- 

as Milledge around the house. From 
the clump of cedars Phil Condict’s pale 
face peered forth. His. dark eyes, wide 
with excitement, watched the flickering 
light until it disappeared around a corner. 
Then he stepped forth and swiftly crossed 
the drive. 

At the foot of the steps he paused 
abruptly, thrown into a sudden panic by 
some fancied sound. For an instant he 
made as if to dart back to his hiding place. 
Then, with teeth digging into his under lip, 
he squared his shoulders and mounted hur- 
riedly to the small, square porch. 

The door stood slightly ajar and one 
hand was already stretching out toward it 
when his glance fell to his feet, all caked 
with clinging snow. Again he paused and 
stripping off one mitten, rubbed and 


brushed the buckled shoes and thick, knit- 
ted stockings with feverish haste. A mo- 
ment later he was standing in the hall, 
back of the door which he had drawn care- 
fully to behind him, heart thumping like a 
triphammer. 

He knew the house well. A wide hall- 
way ran from front to rear, with two 
spacious rooms opening on either side. It 
was so dark here that he could barely 
make out the outlines of the staircase ris- 
ing at the further end. But through an 
open doorway on his left there came the 
gleam of a single candle standing on a 
table before the embers of a wood fire. 

“They'll talk in there,” he thought, shak- 
ing a little with nervousness. 

Noiselessly he tiptoed across the hall and 
slid into the sheltering darkness of the 
dining room opposite. He had worked out 
his plan while he crouched listening to the 
brief conversation so fraught with signifi- 
cance even to his inexperienced mind. 
While they were stabling the horse he could 
easily slip through the temptingly open 
door and hide himself. When the details 
of the plot he felt sure was brewing had 
been discussed, it was practically certain 
that Mr. Milledge would accompany the 
stranger to the stable again. He was al- 
most as certain to leave the door unlocked 
as before, thus giving the boy ample time 
to effect his escape. 

But now that he was committed to the 
venture beyond any chance of drawing 
back, Phil began to be assailed by un- 
pleasant doubts. What if they did lock 
the door behind them. Suppose Mr. Mil- 
ledge went alone to fetch the horse, leaving 
the stranger“in the hall or on the door- 
step? Suppose— 


AS the sound of cautious footsteps, 
Phil caught his breath and shrank 
back against a tall clock standing just 
within the doorway. He heard the two men 
enter and the outer door quietly bolted. 
So far, so good. But the next instant his 
heart leaped and he turned cold. 

“You'll want a bité or two, I'll. be 
bound,” said Mr. Milledge in a low tone. 
“Tf you'll take a seat by my study fire I'll 
fetch something from the dining room.” 

For an instant the boy stood paralyzed, 
his frightened gaze sweeping the room 
wildly for a place of hiding. But he darcd 
not cross the open doorway, and on this 
side of it there were only a few straight 
backed chairs and a light mahogany table 
standing before a window. Then the creak 
of footsteps and a widening gleam of light 
across the threshold forced him to instant 
action. Swiftly passing the tall clock, he 
squeezed into the narrow space beside it, 
flattening his body against the wall and 
striving to hold his breath. 

In another moment Mr. Milledge, carry- 
ing a candle, passed him almost -at arm’s 
length and approached the sideboard. 
Taking from it a tray containing a dish or 
two, he turned as if to retrace his steps 
and then stopped short, his eyes apparently 
meeting squarely Phil’s fixed and fasci- 
nated stare. 

The tense pause seemed endless. Nails 
digging into palms, teeth biting through the 
skin of under lip, the boy stood petrified, 
awaiting the expected summons to step 
forth. His pulse raced madly; the noisy 
ticking of the tall clock seemed outdone by 

(Continued on page 51) 





“Foul: on Glenwood,” the official 
called sharply. “Holding!” 

Tom Allen’s black eyes flashed angrily. 

“I wasn’t holding,” he protested, “just 
trying to block the throw.” 

“Are you the captain?” 

“No!” 

“Double foul on Glenwood.” 

Without a word, the stocky guard of the 
Glenwood School. took his place under the 
basket. The Highland center walked lei- 
surely to the white foul line and held the 
ball rigidly before him. The gallery of the 
big gymnasium grew quiet—then suddenly 
a shrill cheer burst from the Highland 
rooters. Another point had been added to 
their total; the score now stood Glenwood 
83, Highland 42. 

Again the visiting center eyed the basket 
reflectively, twirling the ball carelessly with 
his fingers. Suddenly his body grew tense; 
the crowd resumed its attitude of expec- 
tant silence: The ball, turning easily, 
struck the iron hoop, balanced indecisively, 
and fell in. 

Pandemonium broke loose; the score was 
tied and there was only two minutes to 


play. 


APTAIN Ned Bartlett slapped Tom 
Allen on the shoulder. 

“Go easy on the holding,” he cautioned. 
“The referee is watching you.” 

Tom’s eyes gleamed resentfully. 

“I wasn’t holding,” he protested. “Any- 
one could see that.” 

The players glided to their places, eager, 
alert. From the north gallery rang the 
booming Glenwood cheer. ‘Jennings, the 
Highland center, tapped the ball lightly to 
a waiting guard, who had shifted to one 
side. Tom, rushing forward, snatched it 


hax referee’s whistle blew shrilly. 


The Best Man on 


the Team 


By EARL REED SILVERS 


Author of “ The Big Thing,” etc., etc. 


Illustrated by A. O. Scorr 


from the other’s hands and started to drib- 
ble it down the floor. The whistle blew. 

“Held ball!” the referee called. 

They - jumped, and the opposing player, 
taller than Tom, knocked the ball sharply 
toward the basket. It struck the hoop and 
bounded back into Tom’s arms. His op- 
ponent leaped at him, but Tom shot it to 
Bartlett who, in turn, passed it on a line 
to Bergen Merritt who waited under the 
basket. A warning cry rang out from the 
Highland rooters, A visiting guard leaped 
desperately upon the boy prepared to 
shoot. The whistle blew. 

“Foul on Highland, charging!” 

Merritt smiled pleasantly, trotted to the 
white chalk-mark and, with a graceful, 
nonchalant movement, tossed the ball fairly 
through the basket. 

The Glenwood supporters cheered wildly. 
Ned Bartlett, clapping Merritt upon the 
back, sped to his position, his eyes shining, 
his lips phrasing words of encouragement 
to the team. The centers jumped; the ball 
shot back and forth; but suddenly a blue- 
suited youth dashed upon the floor, hand 
held high. The whistle blew. 

“Time’s up,” the referee announced. He 
raised his hand for silence. “Glenwood 
wins, thirty-four to thirty-three, and will 
play Millville next Friday for the county 
championship.” 


HEN the din of this announcement 
had died away, Tom Allen followed 
the other players into the dressing room. 
He saw Ned Bartlett grasp Merritt’s hand 
and tell him he had played a great game. 
In his heart there arose a sullen resent- 
ment against the brilliant forward whose 
work had made the victory possible. He 
eyed his team-mates speculatively. Flushed 
with the thrill of victory, they chatted 
eagerly, mentioning this good pass, that 
sensational shot; and always Bergen Mer- 
ritt was given the greatest credit. 
Tom dressed slowly, pondering over the 
whim of fate which had led Merritt to re- 
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turn to Glenwood after a 
two years’ absence. If 
he had only waited until 
after the basketball sea- 
son, Tom would have 
been satisfied, for then 
there would have been no 
rivalry for the honor of 
being chosen the “best 
basketball man.” 

Basketball had taken a 
big hold on the people of 
Glenwood, not only 
among the students of 
the school, but also among 
the townsfolk. Mr. Alon- 
zo Harding, the young 
president of the Glenwood State Bank, who 
had played the game himself—and played 
it well—while in college, had given a silver 
trophy, surmounted by a silver ball, upon 
which the name of the best man on the 
team was inscribed at the end of each 
season. The practice had been in vogue 
for only one year, and but one name 
adorned the cup, that of Captain Ned 
Bartlett, who, although he had still a year 
to play, was voted the best man at the 
conclusion of his Junior term. 

Everybody had believed that Tom Allen 
would be the next name on the cup, and 
Tom himself had thought so until Bergen 
Merritt appeared to contest his claim. Ber- 
gen had been the star forward of the 
school, and in every contest ‘he had ac- 
counted for the majority of the team’s 
points. Tom, at guard, had done his very 
best, but his work was steady and con- 
sistent rather than brilliant, and Merritt 
had gradually become the favorite of the 
spectators. Tom, pondering rather sullen- 
ly over the probable outcome of the season, 
drew on his coat and made his way leisurely 
out of the dressing room, meeting Ned 
Bartlett on the steps of the school. 

“Some game, wasn’t it?” The captain 
spoke enthusiastically. “All we have to do 
now is to beat Millville and the champion- 
ship is ours.” 


oo walked along silently, filled with 
a sudden resentment at Ned’s light- 
heartedness. It was all right for him to 
falk; his name was already on the trophy. 
But to Tom, the winning of the champion- 
ship was only of secondary importance; 
the one thing that mattered was the honor 
of being chosen the best man on the team. 
Suddenly he realized that all through the 
season he had been playing, not for the 
school, but for himself. Slightly abashed 
at this disclosure of his selfishness, he 
walked along silently, answering in mono- 
syllables Ned’s attempts at conversation. 
He wanted his name on that trophy—but 
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was he really deserving of it? He tried to 
convince himself that he was, and resolved 
to prove it. 


* Monday afternoon he reached the 
court early, resolved to get in some 
extra practice before the Oo ‘ players 
appeared. For twenty minutes or so he 
tried long shots from the end of the court, 
with fair success. Ned Bartlett, standing 
on the side-lines, watched him for a time 
without speaking, a thoughtful light in his 
eyes. Finally, the others having arrived, 
he called the players together. 

“I’ve got the Millville game all planned 
out,” he announced. “We're going to play 
the short passing game. No long shots, no 
big chances; if we want to win, we'll have 
to use team-work.” 

“But we always did have team-work,” 
Tom protested. 

“Yes, but not good enough to beat Mill- 
ville. This time it’s different. We'll have 
to keep one man free, and feed him.” 

“Who’s the man?” 

“Why, Merritt, of course!” Ned looked 
surprised. “He'll play hang forward and 
it’s up to us to feed him all we can.” He 
glanced at the clock. “Come on, we'll get 
in a good practice.” 

Throughout the afternoon Tom and the 
others “fed” Bergen Merritt. The new 
plan worked well against the second team, 
and when the captain called a halt, the 
score stood 72 to 13. In the dressing room 
the players bubbled over with enthusiasm. 

“We'll play Millville right off her feet,” 
“Stew” Terrill, the second forward, an- 
nounced. “With Tom as hang guard and 
the rest of us all over the floor, they won't 
stand a chance.” 

Even Tom admitted that Ned’s idea was 
a good one. But with it, he saw his own 
hopes go glimmering. All through the 
week he pondered over the turn affairs had 
taken. It was hard to lose his one ambi- 
tion when it was just within his grasp, 
doubly hard because of the manner ih 
which it was being lost. Gradually his re- 
sentment grew. It wasn’t fair! They had 
no right to take it from him! A 


N the night of the contest he made 

his way listlessly to the gymnasium. 
What he wanted most then 
was to have the game over 
with; he felt that he never 
wanted to see a basketball 
court again. Bergen Merritt 
smiled at him pleasantly, 
but Tom only nodded. 

Outside in the “gym” the 
tival rooters were cheering 
noisily. Millville, thrice 
champions, had brought over 
a large band of followers; 
Glenwood, in her home court, 
was not lacking in support- 
ers. It promised to be a 
great game. 

In practice the Glenwood 
team worked smoothly; up 
and down the court they 
swept; their passing sure, 
deliberate, their handling 
certain. And always, when 
they reached the basket, the 
ball was’ shot to Bergen Merritt, who 
tossed it neatly through the hoop. The 
Millville players watched closely. They 
were larger than the Glenwood boys; their 
brawny arms and sturdy limbs gave an 
impression of rugged strength. 

At the sound of the referee’s whistle, 
they took their places quickly, eagerly, 


E™ 


“He made the most points.” 


HE ball shot into the air. Ned tapped 

it to Terrill; Merritt dashed across the 
floor, took the pass from his fellow-for- 
ward and flung it cleanly into the basket 
for the first score. The Glenwood rooters 
cheered happily. Twice more the process 
was repeated before the Millville players 
became alive to the situation. But with the 
score six to nothing against them, they 
settled down to the game which had 
brought them a steady stream of victories 
throughout the season, until, at the end of 
the half, the score stood 11 to 9 in favor of 
Glenwood. Bergen Merritt had been the 
only man to make a basket for the leaders; 
his three field goals and five free throws 
had accounted for the Glenwood total. 

The second half started much the same 
as had the first. Glenwood got the jump 
and scored three times before the visitors 
found themselves. And then, with his team 
eight points in the lead, Tom’s long-nour- 
ished resentment suddenly found an out- 
let. He refused to play according to 
directions. Snatching the ball from his 
opponent, he ignored Ned’s shrill warning 
and, aiming hastily, caged a neat basket 
from his end of the floor. 

The Glenwood rooters cheered wildly, 
but Ned Bartlett faced him with flashing 
eyes. 

““Cut out the long throws,” he said short- 
ly. “Pass the ball.” 

Tom took his place sulkily. Yes, that 
was it! Give Merritt all the glory! The 
ball flashed into the hands of his opponent 
who in turn slipped it through the hoop for 
a basket. Tom had been caught unawares; 
his man had made a goal! 

“Wake up!” Ned warned him. 
on, fellows, get in the game!” 

Play waxed fast and furious. The ball 
shot back and forth, bodies clashed, cheers 
shook the rafters of the building; occa- 
sionally the piercing whistle of the offi- 
cials punctuated the din. 

Gradually the Millville team cut down 
the lead which Glenwood had gained; try 
as they might, Ned and his team-mates 
could not stop the onward rush of the visi- 
tors. Twice Merritt broke loose and 


“Come 


scored, but three times in succession the 
visiting center found the basket. 

Tom, in the thick of the scrimmage, 
played desperately, almost savagely, 


He 






followed his man closely, 
taking grim pleasure in 
thwarting his efforts to 
cage the ball. But in : 
spite of all that he could do, the visitors 
gradually closed the gap. With but three 
minutes to play, the score stood 27 to 25. 


Then a Millville forward, making a sensa-- 


tional shot over his shoulder, counted two 
more points for his team, and the game 
was tied. 


f geo players ran to their places and 
stood waiting, tensely alert. Ned Bart- 
lett, arms raised, leaped upward, but his 
opponent, timing his jump, tapped the ball 
over the Glenwood captain’s shoulder. Tom 
and his opponent rushed forward and seized 
it. "The whistle blew. 

“Held ball!” 

They were directly under the visitors’ 
basket. Tom, glancing backward, saw the 
danger and jumped with all his might. But 
the Millville player, placing a heavy hand 
on his shoulder, held him down and knocked 
the ball cleanly through the hoop. The 
visiting rooters, rising from their seats, 
cheered wildly. Tom, suddenly beside him- 
self with anger, rushed to the referee. 

“It was a foul,” he shouted. “He used 
his arm.” 

The official looked at him quietly. 

“I think I’m capable of refereeing this 
game,” he remarked. He held up his hand 
for silence. “The basket doesn’t count,” 
he announced. “Double foul—holding, 
and talking to the referee.” 

Amid the most intense silence, the Mill- 
ville center took his place carefully on the 
white foul line. Apparently unaffected by 
the tension of the occasion, he glued his 
eyes on the basket, the crowd forgotten. 
Slowly, deliberately, he raised his arms, 
shooting the ball squarely through the 
iron hoop. A cheer arose from the High- 
land rooters but died down as- Bergen 
Merritt, with assumed carelessness, walked 
to the fifteen-foot line before his own bas- 
ket. His hand was steady as he took care- 
ful aim. Suddenly the ball shot out, struck 
the baseboard, bounded back, hit the front 
of the hoop, wavered for a moment, and 
then fell—outside. A groan went out from 
the Glenwood section. 

Ned Bartlett, eyes flashing with determi- 
nation, sprang into position. His lips 
moved, but the noise was too great for the 
others to hear what he was saying. The 
ball shot upward, the players shifted, and 
suddenly Tom found the ball in his hands, 
the nearest man ten feet away. He took 
a step forward, and still no one came to 
intercept him. And _ then, 
out of the mass of players 
shot Bergen Merritt. For a 
brief instant he stood under 
the basket, uncovered, need- 
ing only the ball to bring 
victory to Glenwood. 

In that brief instant, Tom 
Allen fought a fight with 
himself—and lost. All the 
pent up resentment of a sea- 
son of disappointment 
seemed to burst forth. He 
forgot the team, forgot the 
training. of the past week, 
forgot everything except 
that Bergen Merritt was 
waiting ‘for the chance to 
cover himself with glory. A 
Millville player rushed to- 
ward him; he dodged, 
stepped aside, and then 
hurled the ball in a graceful 
semi-circle toward the bas- 
ket. It struck the outer 
edge and danced crazily. A 


= ™ girl in the gallery shricked 


hysterically. Tom watched, fascinated, as 

the Wall rolled lazily around the 

hovered uncertainly for a moment, and 
(Continued on page 56) 





Author of ““The Hunter of the Hills,” 


Cuapter III 
The Signal 


HE day advanced, brilliant with 

sunshine, and the forces of St. 

Luc were quiet. For a long 

time, not a shot was fired, and 

it seemed to the besieged that 

the forest was empty of human 

beings save themselves. Robert did not 

believe the French leader would attempt 

a long siege, since an engagement -could 

not be conducted in that manner in the 

forest, where a result of some kind must 

be reached soon. Yet it was impossible 

to tell what plan St. Luc had in mind, 
and they must wait until Tayoga came. 

Young Captain Colden was in good 

spirits. It was his first taste of wilder- 

ness warfare, and he knew that he had 

done well. The dead were laid decently 

among the bushes to receive Christian 

burial later, if the chance came, and the 

wounded, their hurts bound up, prepared 


“Apache Gold,” 


“The Guns of Bull Run,” etc., etc. 


Illustrated by Cuartes L. Wrenn 
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What Went Before In This 
Great Indian War Story 


1% the early days of the French and 
Indian War a small party of Pennsyl- 
vania militia is sent into the forest to pro- 
tect the frontier settlements. They meet 
four experienced scouts, Dave Willet, 
young Robert Lennox, Tayoga, a friendly 
Ononda warrior, and aptain Jack, 
called “Black Rifle,” who warn them of the 
approach of Indian enemies and assume 
leadership of the party. The Indians at- 
tack by night but withdraw when their 
white leader falls. At dawn a_ gallant 
French officer, St. Luc, comes with a flag 
of truce offering the Pennsylvanians a 
chance to save their lives by surrender. 
Robert Lennox, who has met and admired 
St. Luc before, confers with him and re- 
fuses his offer without consulting the 
other leaders. Meanwhile Tayoga sees 
smoke in the sky and slips away hoping 
to bring help. 
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Their chant was of war and victory 


The Shadow of the North 


By JOSEPH A. ALTSHELER 


“The Keepers of the Trail,” 


to take what part they could in a new 
battle. Robert crept to the edge of the 
cliff, and looked toward the west, whence 
Tayoga had gone. He saw only a dazzling 
blue sky, unftecked by anything save little 
*white clouds, and there was nothing to 
indicate whether the mission of his young 
Onondaza comrade would have any suc- 
cess. He crept back to the side of Willet. 

“Have you any opinion, Dave, about the 
smoke that Tayoga saw,” he asked. 

“None, Robert, just a hope. It might 
have been made by another French and 
Indian band, most probably it was, but 
there is a chance, too, that friends built 
the fire.” 

“If it’s a force of any size it could ~ 
hardly be English. I don’t think any ~ 
troop of ours except Captain Colden’s is — 
in this region.” < 

“We can’t look for help from our own 
race.” 

Robert was silent, gazin 
the west, whence Tayoga 


intently into 
ad gone, He 
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recognized the immense difficulties of their 
position. Indians, if an attack or two of 
theirs failed, would be likely to go away, 
but the French, and especially St. Luc, 
would increase their persistence and hold 
them to the tusk. 

He returned to the forest, and his at- 
tention was drawn once more by Black 
Rifle. -The man was lying almost flat in 
the thicket, and evidently he had caught a 
glimpse of a foe, as he was writhing slow- 
ly forward like a great beast of prey, and 
his eyes once more‘ had the expectant 
look of one who is going to strike. Robert 
considered him. He knew that the man’s 
whole nature had been poisoned by the 
great tragedy in his life, and that it gave 
him a sinister pleasure to inflict blows upon 
those who had inflicted the great blow 
upon him. Yet he would be useful in the 
fierce war that was upon them and he 
was useful now. 


LACK RIFLE crept forward two or 

three yards more, and, after he had 
lain quite still for a few-moments, he sud- 
denly thrust out his rifle and fired. A 
cry came from the opposing thicket and 
Robert heard the sharpshooter utter a 
deep sigh of satisfaction. He knew that 
St. Lue was one warrior less, which was 
good for the defense, but he shuddered 
a little. He could never bring himself te 
steal through the bushes and shoot an un- 
seeing enemy. Still Black Rifle was Black 
Rifle, and being what he was he was not 
to be judged as other men were. 

After a half hour’s silence, the besiegers 
suddenly opened fire from five or six 
points, sending perhaps two score bullets 
into the wood, clipping off many twigs 
and leaves which fell upon the heads of 
the defenders.. Captain Colden did not 
forget to be grateful to Willet for his in- 
sistence that the soldiers should always lie 
low, as the hostile lead, instead of strik- 
ing, now merely fell in a harmless shower 
upon them. But the fusillade was brief, 
Robert, in truth, judging that it had been 
against the commands of St. Luc, who 
was too wise a leader to wish ammunition 
to be wasted in random firing. At the 
advice of Willet, Captain Colden would 
not let his men reply, restraining their 
eagerness, and silence soon returned. 

It was nearly noon now and a huge 
golden sun shone over the vast wilderness 
in which two little bands of men fought, 
mere motes in the limitless sea of green. 
Robert ate some venison, and drank a 
little water from the canteen of a friendly 
soldier, Then his thoughts turned again 
to Tayoga. The Onondaga was a peerless 
runner; he had been gone long now, and 
what would he find at the base of the 
smoke? If it had been the fire of an 
enemy then he would be back in the mid- 
dle of the afternoon, and they would be 
in no worse case than before. They might 
try to escape in the night down the cliff, 
but it was not likely that vigilant foes 
would permit men clumsy in the woods 
like the soldiers, to steal away in such a 
manner, 


HE earlier hours of the afternoon were 

4 passed by the sharpshooters on either 

side trying to stalk one another. Although 
Robert had no part in it, it was a savage 
play that alternately fascinated and re- 
pelled him. He had no way to tell exactly, 
but he believed that two more of the In- 
dians had fallen, while a soldier received 
a wound. A bullet grazed Black Rifle’s 
head, but instead of daunting him it seemed 
to give him a kind of fierce joy and to 


inspire in him a greater desire to slay. 

But these efforts, since they achieved no 
positive results, soon died down, and both 
sides lay silent in their coverts. Robert 
made himself as comfortable as he could 
behind a log, although he longed to stand 
upright, and walk about once more like 
a human being. It was now the middle of 
the afternoon, and if the smoke had meant 
nothing good for them it was time for 
Tayoga to be back. It was not conceiv- 
able that such a marvelous forester and 
matchless runner could have been taken, 
and, since he had not come, Robert’s heart 
again beat to the tune of hope. 

Willet with whom he talked a little, was 
of like opinion. He looked to Tayoga to 
bring them help, and, if he failed their 
case, already hard, would become harder. 
The hunter: did not conceal from himself 
the prowess and skill of St. uc and he 
knew too, that the savage persistency of 
Tandakora was not to be held lightly. Like 
Robert he gazed long into the blue west, 
which was flecked only by little clouds of 
white. 

“A sign! A sign!” he said. “If we could 
only behold a sign!” 


UT the heavens said nothing. The sun, 

a huge ball of glowing copper, was al- 
ready far down the western curve, and 
the hunter’s heart beat hard with anxiety. 
He felt that if help came it should come 
soon. But little water was left to the 
soldiers, although their food might last 
another day, and the night itself, now not 
far away, would bring the danger of a 
new attack by a creeping foe, greatly 
superior in numbers. He turned away 
from the cliff, but Robert remained, and 
presently the youth called in a sharp thrill- 
ing whisper: 

“Dave! Dave! 
Come back !” 

Robert had con- 
tinued to watch the 
sky and he thought 
he saw a faint dark 
line against the sea 
of blue. He rubbed 
his eyes, fearing it 
was a fault of 
vision, but the trace 
was still there, and 
he believed it to be 
smoke, 

“Dave! Dave! 
The signal! Look! 
Look!’ he cried. 

The hunter came 
to the edge of the 
cliff and stared in- 
to the west. A 
thread of black lay 
across the blue, 
and his heart 
leaped. 

“Do you believe 
that Tayoga has 
anything to do with 
it?” asked Robert. 

“I do. If it were 
our .foes out there 
he’d have been back 
long since.” 

“And since it 
may be friends 
they’ve sent up 
this smoke, hoping 
we'll divine what 
they mean.” 

“It looks like it. 
Tayoga is a sharp 
lad, and he’ll want 
to put heart in the 





soldiers. It must be the Onondaga, and I 
wish I knew what his smoke was saying.” 
Captain Colden joined them, and they 
pointed out to him the trace across the sky 
which was now broadening, explaining at 
the same time that it was probably a 
signal sent up by Tayoga, and that he 
might be leading a force to their aid. 

“What help could he bring?” asked the 
captain. 

Willet shook his head. 

“I can’t answer you there,” he replied; 
“but the smoke has.significance for us. Of 
that I feel sure. By sundown we'll know 
what it means.” 

“And that’s only about two hours away,” 
said Captain Colden. “Whatever happens 
we'll hold out to the last. I suppose, 
though, that St. Luc’s force also will see 
the smoke.” 

“Quite likely,” replied Willet, “and the 
Frenchman may send a runner, too, to 
see what it means, but however good a 
runner he may be he'll be no match for 
Tayoga.” 

“That’s sure,” said Robert. 

So great was his confidence in the Onon- 
daga that it never occurred to him that he 
might be killed or taken, and he awaited 
his certain return, either with or without a 
helping force. He lay now near the edge 
of the cliff, whence he could look toward 
the west, the point of hope, whenever he 
wished, ate another strip of venison, and 
took another drink of water out of 5 
friendly canteen. 


HE west was now blazing with terraces 
- of red and yellow, rising above one an- 
other, and the east was misty, gray and 
dim. Twilight was not far away. The thread 
of smoke that had lain against the sky 


“Dave! Dave! The signal! Look! Lookl” 
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above the forest was gone, the glittering 
bar of red and gold being absolutely free 
from any trace. St. Luc’s force opened fire 
again, bullets clipping twigs and leaves, but 
the defense lay’ quiet, except Black Rifle, 
who crept back and forth, continually seek- 
ing a target, and pulling the trigger when- 
ever he found it. 

The misty gray in the east turned to 
darkness; in the west the sun went down 
the slope of the world, and the brilliant 
terraces of color begen to fade. The firing 
ceased and another tense period of quiet, 
hard to endure, came. At the suggestion 
of the hunter, Colden drew in his whole 
troop near the cliff and waited, all, despite 
their weariness and strain, keeping the 
keenest watch they could. 

But Robert, instead of looking toward 
the east, where St. Luc’s force was, in- 
variably looked into the sunset, because it 
was there that Tayoga had gone, and it 
was there that they had seen the smoke, of 
which they expected so much. The terraces 
of color, already grown dim, were now fad- 
ing fast. At the top they were gone alto- 
gether, and they only lingered low down. 
But on the forest the red light yet, blazed. 
Every twig and leaf seemed to stand in- 
dividual and distinct, black against a scar- 
let shield. But it was for merely a few 
minutes. Then all the red glow disap- 
peared, like a great light going out sud- 
denly, and the western forest as well as 
the eastern, lay in a gray gloom. 

It always seemed to Robert that the last 
going of the sunset that day was like a 
signal, because, when the night swept down, 
black and complete everywhere, there was 
a burst of heavy firing from the south and 
a long exultant yell. No bullet sped 
through the thickets, where the defenders 
lay, and Willet cried: 

“Tayoga! Tayoga and help! 
they come! The Mohawks!” 


Ah, here 


AYOGA, panting from exertion, sprang 

into the bushes among them, and he 
was followed by a tall figure in war paint, 
lofty plumes waving from his war bonnet. 
Behind him came many warriors, and 
others were already on the flanks, spread- 
ing out like a fan, firing rapidly and 
shouting the war whoop. Robert recog- 
nized at once the great figure that stood 
before them. It was Daganoweda, the 
young Mohawk chief of his earlier acquain- 
tance, whom he had met both on the war 
path and at the great council of the fifty 
sachems in the Vale of Oniondaga. Had 
his been the right to choose the man who 
was to come to their aid, the Mohawk would 
have been his first choice. Robert knew 
his intense hatred of the French and their 
red allies, and he also knew his fierce cour- 
age and great ability in battie. 

The soldiers looked in some alarm at the 

ainted host that had sprung among them, 
But Willet and Robert assured them in- 
sistently that these were friends, and the 
sound of the battle they were already 
waging on the flank with St. Luc’s force, 
was proof enough. 

“Captain Colden,” said Robert, not for- 
getful that an Indian likes the courtesies 
of life, and can take his compliments thick, 
“this is the great young Mohawk Chief, 
Daganoweda, which in our language means 
‘The Inexhaustible’ and such he is, inex- 
haustible in resource and courage in bat- 


tle, and in loyalty to his friends.” 
Daganoweda smiled and extended his 
hand in the white man’s fashion. Young 


Colden had the tact to shake it heartily at 
once and to say in English, which the 


young Mohawk chief understood perfectly: 





“Daganoweda, whatever praise of you 
Mr. Lennox has given, it’s not half enough. 
I confess now, although I would not have 
admitted it before, that if you had not 
come we should probably have been lost.” 

He had made a friend for life, and then, 
without further words the two turned to 
the battle. But Robert remained for a 
minute beside Tayoga, whose chest was still 
heaving with his great exertions. 

“Where did you find them?” he asked. 

“Many miles to the west, Lennox. After 
I descended the cliff I was pursued by 
Huron skirmishers, and I had to shake 
them off. Then I ran at full speed toward 
the point where the smoke had risen, know- 
ing that the need was great, and I overtook 
Daganoweda and the Mohawks. Their first 
smoke was but that from a camp-fire, as 
being in strong force they did not care 
who saw them, but the last, just before the 
sunset, was sent up as a signal by two 
warriors whom we left behind for the 
purpose. We thought you might take it to 
mean that help was coming.” 

“And so we did. How many warriors 
has Daganoweda?” 

“Fifty, and that is enough. Already they 
push the Frenchman and his force before 
them. Come, we must join them, Dagaeoga. 
The breath has come back into my body 
and I am a-sstrong man again!” 


HE two now quickly took their places 

in the battle in the night and the 
forest, the position of the two forces being 
reversed. The soldiers and the Mohawks 
were pushing the combat at every point, 
and the agile warriors extending themselves 
in the flanks had already driven in St. 
Luc’s skirmishers. Black Rifle, uttering 
fierce shouts, was leading a strong attack 
in the center. The firing was now rapid 
and much heavier than it had been at any 
time before. Flashes of flame appeared 
everywhere in the thicket. Above the 
crackle of rifles and muskets swelled the 
long thrilling war cry of the Mohawks, 
and back in fierce defiance came the yells 
of the Hurons and Abenakis. 

Willet joined Robert and the two, with 
Tayoga, saw that the soldiers fought well 
under cover. The young Philadelphians, 
in the excitement of battle and of a sudden 
and triumphant reversal of fortune, were 
likely to expose themselves rashly, and the 
advice of the forest veterans was timely. 
Captain Colden saw that it was taken, 
although two more of his men were slain 


as they advanced and several were 
wounded. But the issue was no longer 
doubtful. The weight that the Mohawks 


had suddenly thrown into the battle was 
too great. The force of St. Luc was stead- 
ily driven northward, and Daganoweda’s 
alert skirmishers on the flanks kept it com- 
pressed together. 

Robert knew how bitter the defeat would 
be to St. Luc, but the knowledge did not 
keep his exultation from mounting to a 
high pitch.~ St. Lue might strive with all 
his might to keep his men in the battle, 
but the Frenchmen could not be numerous, 
and it was the custom of Indians, once a 
combat seemed lost, to melt away like a 
mist. They believed thoroughly that it 
was best to run away and fight another 
day, and there was no disgrace in escaping 
from a stricken field. 

“They run! They run! And the French- 
men must run with them!” exclaimed Black 
Rifle. As he spoke, a bullet grazed his 
side and struck a soldier behind him, but 
the force pressed on with the ardor fed 
by victory. Willet did not try any longer 
to restrain them, although he understood 





full well the danger of a battle in the 
dark. But he knew that Daganoweda and 
his Mohawks, experienced in every forest 
wile, would guard them against surprise, 
and he deemed it best now that they should 
strike with all their might. 

Robert seldom saw any of the warriors 
before him, and he did not once catch a 
glimpse of a Frenchman. Whenever his 
rifle was loaded he fired at a flitting form, 
never knowing whether or not his bullet 
struck true, and glad of his ignorance. His 
sensitive and imaginative mind became 
greatly excited. The flashes of flame in the 
thickets were multiplied a hundred fold, 
a thousand little pulses beat heavily in his 
temples, and the shouts of the savages 
seemed to fill the forest. But he pressed 
on, conscious that the enemy was disap- 


pearing before them. 
1h his eagerness he passed ahead of 
Willet and Tayoga and came very near 
to St. Lue’s retreating line. His foot be- 
came entangled in trailing vines and he fell, 
but he was up in an instant, and he fired at 
a shadowy figure not more than twenty 
feet in advance. In his haste he missed, and 
the figure, turning, raised a rifle. There 
was a fair moonlight and Robert saw the 
muzzle of the weapon bearing directly upon 
him, and he knew too that the rifle was 
held by firm hands. His vivid and sensitive 
imagination at once leaped into intense 
life. His own weapon was empty and his 
last moment had come. He saw the strong 
brown hands holding the rifle, and then his 
gaze passed on to the face of St. Lue. 
He saw the blue eyes, of the Frenchman, 
as they looked down the sights, open wide 
in a kind of horror. Then he abruptly 
dropped the muzzle, waved one hand to 
Robert, and vanished in the thickets and 
the darkness. 

The battle was over. There were a few 
dying shots, scattered beads of flame, an 
occasional shout of triumph from the Mo- 
hawks, a defiant yell or two in reply from 
the Hurons and the Abenakis, and then 
the trail of the combat swept out of the 
sight and hearing of Robert, who stood 
dazed and yet with a heart full of grati- 
tude. St. Luc had held his life upon the 
pressure of a trigger, and the trigger 
would have been pulled had-he not seen 
before it was too late who stood before 
the muzzle of his rifle. The moonlight was 
enough for Robert to see that look of 
horror in his eyes when he recognized the 
target. And then the weapon had been 
turned away and he had gone like a flash! 
Why? For what reason had St. Luc 
spared him in the heat and fury of a 
desperate and losing battle? It must have 
been a powerful motive for a man to stay 
his bullet at such a time! 

“Wake up, lad! Wake up! 
has been won!” 

Willet’s heavy but friendly hand fell 
upon his shoulder, and Robert came out of 
his daze. He decided at once that he 
would say nothing about the meeting with 
St. Luc, and merely remarked in a cryptic 
manner: + 

“I was stunned for a moment by a bullet 
that did not hit me. Yes, we’ve won, Dave, 
thanks to the Mohawks.” 

“Thanks to Daganoweda and his brave 
Mohawks, and to Tayoga, and to the gal- 
lant Captain Colden and his gallant men. 
All of us together have made the triumph 
possible. I understand that the bodies of - 


The battle 


only two Frenchmen have been found and 

that neither of them was that of St. Luc. 

Well, I’m glad. That Frenchman will do 
(Continued on page 40) 











Boy Scouts Afloat 


By WALTER WALDEN 





CyapTer V 
The Pearl Fisher’s Story 


T was eight before any Scout’s eye 

opened in the morning, .though the 

scoutmaster was already about. As 

the ship’s clock struck nine, they cast 

loose the mooring ropes from the 

trees, and with a few strokes of the 
sweeps got the boat out into the current. 
In another hour the boat had floated out 
from between two islands, with their dense 
growth, and the Scouts on the hurricane 
deck sighted the church spires and smoke 
stacks of the town of Blair. 

Ray seated himself before the wireless 
apparatus, and flashed out his—“TM, TM, 
TM, WPW; TM, TM, TM, WPW; TM, 
TM, TM, WPW.” 

He had hardly turned to the receiving 
set when back came the answer—“II.” 

“We are on the way, one hour,” wire- 
lessed Ray. 

“We are going to hold you up,” came 
the answer from Blair. 

Seven Scouts of Blair troop were in 
boats to greet our voyagers. Then came 
a bellowing “Um-maouw,” the call of the 
Buffalo Patrol, followed by our lads with 
the “Whip-poor-wi-ll.” 

The Scouts were taken to visit a button 
factory, one in which the clam shells taken 
from the bed of the old Mississippi were 
turned into pearl buttons. - Our Scouts 
had often watched the pearl fishers on 
the river, as they threw overboard their 
queer fringes of many hooks, soon to pull 
them in again, hung with clams; but till 
now the bovs had never seen how the 
whirling machines cut out the pearl disks, 
and drilled the holes for the thread. 

“Say!” exclaimed Ray, looking over the 
shoulder of one worker, “those machines 
eat a pile of shells, Do you ever see any 
pearls?” he addressed the man. 

“The pearls don’t come in here,” said 
the man. “You ought to see Marvin 
Blaisdell—he’s at Beaver Island, ten miles 
down the river, he can show you some. He 
gets the most; and he sends in the best 
Shells. His helper is in town with a load 


today.” 
V HEN the Whippoorwill resumed the 

voyage down the river at two, it 
was with the understanding that she was 
to tie up at Beaver Island so the Scouts 
could pay the interesting Marvin Blais- 
dell a visit. It was nearing dusk, and Joe 
Hunt and Bert Hill were calling; supper 
from the galley, when Ray and Leslie 
(boatswain’s crew) maneuvered the house- 
boat to the island shore. The Scouts got 





Illustrated by Wart LovuperBack 


into their bunks early, to make up the 
last night’s loss. 

Breakfast over, leaving the Whippoor- 
will in charge of the boatswain’s crew 
(Charlie and Phil) the Scouts sought out 
the pearl fisher's shack, on the Towa side 
of the island. 

“So you lads want to try your hand at 
clamming, do you?” said Marvin Blais- 
dell. 7 

Such was the friendly response the boys 
got when they had stated their errand. 
They felt immediately drawn to the man. 
His lower face hidden in a white beard, 
his eyes and brow glowed with a kindli- 
ness and intelligence that accounted for 
his reputed success as a pearl fisher. 

“The boys visited the factories at Blair 
yesterday, where they heard of you,” ex- 
plained Mr. Maclay. 

“And now they want to see something 
of the other end of the game,” said the 
fisher, turning an indulgent eye on the 
Scouts. “It’s an honest game when you 
make it so—more than some—more than 
some—and profitable if you work hard. 
Well, now there’s my helper’s boat, and 
that extra one. Just get in and follow 
me, and do as I do, and I'll warrant you'll 
get something on your hooks, 

Three Scouts in each square-ended, flat- 
bottomed boat (the scoutmaster went in 
the fisher’s boat) were soon out on the 
river. Each boat was fitted with stan- 
chions on either side, on which lay bars 
of iron pipe, fringed with bent wire hooks 
on cords. One of these fringed bars was 
let down by its rope to the river’s bottom. 

“This is the fisherman’s ‘donkey,’” ex- 
plained Slicky, taking up a bit of canvas 
stretched on a frame. He set this con- 
trivance in the water, down stream from 
the stern of the boat, and kept it upright 
by means of the ropes run te each corner. 
“That catches the current down deeper,” 





How the Story Began 


THE Scouts of the Whippoorwill Patrol 
of Riverton, a small town on the Mis- 
sissippi River, build a houseboat for a 
cruise down the great river with their 
Scoutmaster, Mr. aclay. On the first 
night out they discover a passenger 
steamer helplessly aground and go to 
offer their aid. Their services are rudely 
rejected, but they send out a wireless 
S O S call which is answered by a Scout 
in Blair, a*town five miles below them. 
Their message brings tugs and lighters 
in a short time and before midnight the 
steamer is freed. The Scouts promise te 
call Tom McArdle, the Blair Scout, by 
yee, as they approach the town next 
lay. 














again explained Slicky, “and gives the cur- 
rent more pull on the hooks dragging over 
the bottom.” . 

“I see you’ve got the idea,” called out 
Mr. Blaisdell. 

After a time the hooks were pulled 
aboard with their load of clams; and the 
other bar with its fringe of hooks was let 
down. Then while the new hooks were 
gathering, the hooked clams were pulle: 
off. 

“Well, how do the clams get on?” queried 
the puzzled Bert. 

“That’s easy,” laughed Slicky. “You 
see the clams are open on the bottom, and 
when a hook gets in between, the clam 
gets scared and shuts up, and so pinches 
the hook and hasn’t sense enough to let 
0.” 

. When Mr. Blaisdell considered enough 
had been taken, the clams were set to heat 
in a large sheet-iron box, to make them 
open easily. Then the Scouts were set 
to work opening. 

“Should any of you chance on a pearl, 
it’s yours,” said Mr. Blaisdell. “I hope 
you'll be lucky. Keep a sharp eye.” 

There came a long spell of eager search 
for pearls. “Guéss I forgot to take along 
my ‘lucky stone,” said Ray. 

“One a week would be a fine average,” 
observed Mr. Blaisdell. 

“Jiminy fishhooks!” said Ray. “I guess 
my week’s about up.” ~ 

“Hurray! Ive got it! finally came 
from Bert Hill; and he held forth his hand 
showing a wee white bead. 

Mr. Blaisdell examined the gem under a 
pocket glass. 

“As pretty a little feller as they make,” 
he said. “I’m glad, my boy. Well, now 
you’ve got a souvenir.” 


CQUAINTANCE ripens fast between 
those who work together. A common 
interest always helps. It came out when 
Mr. Blaisdell was told of the Scouts’ home 
town. 
“And so you’re from Riverton,” he said. 
“Well, I lived not far from your town 
more than forty years ago, It’ was quite 
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different then, I can tell you. I wonder 
if you ever heard of the old Albright 
homestead, about ten miles up on _ the 
Iowa shore?” 

“Yes,” spoke up Wayne.’ “We were go- 
ing to camp there in the woods this sum- 
mer—a fine old brick house, and no one 
living: in it.” 

“Just so—just so,” said Mr. Blaisdell. 
“Two hundred acres, and now worth over 
$20,000. And I reckon there’s no one now 
living knows the story of that place so 
well as I.” 

It took but little coaxing to get the old 
pearl fisher over to the Whippoorwill for 
supper, and to tell his story. Wayne and 
Slicky got the dishes out of the way, and 
all assembled about the table. 


Tue Peart Fisner’s Srory 


DON’T just now mind the year, but it 

was something like forty-two or three 
years ago. I had a shanty on the shore— 
Iowa side—some nine miles above your 
town, and close to the Albright homestead. 
Old Hiram Albright had been dead only 
a few years, and his son John and his 
wife lived on the place. John was all 
there was left of the family, and his two 
hundred acres made-him a fine, rich farm, 
though he didn’t have the “git up and git” 
to make the most of it. He was a little 
bit fond of drink—though he was never 
known to let it get all the best of him and 
he was always good natured. His wife 
was as fine a woman as you ever see— 
and she’s still living, poor old soul! Liv- 
ing in the nextetown—Port Stevens—with 
his sister to keep house, was a Thomas 
Britton, one of those younger sons of a 


great English family, sent from home 
with his pile, which he soon spent Some 
trouble at home. And his sister, much 
devoted to him, followed him over. When 


I first made his: acquaintance he was liv- 
ing on his sister’s money. Knowing his 
faults, she dealt it out to him little by 
little. 

Britton liked to roam the woods, and en- 
joyed the river. There was no work in 
him. He liked to come to my shack and 
gossip. He was a great reader—romantic 
stuff—Scott, Dumas, Poe and Hugo; and 
he was fond of gaming. He was super- 
stitious, too—a fatalist. He said he was 
destined to own a great estate, equal to 
his brother's. He confided to me that a 
gypsy had once read it in his hand. One 
morning- he told me of a dream he'd had 
of owning the Albright place, and how in 
the dream he had remodelled the house; 
built great stables, and made a game park, 
and so on. 

Well, to come to my story: One night 
John Albright and Thomas Britton were 
in my shack—unhappy recollection that it 
is! They were drinking gin and playing 
at cards. Albright, easy natured, tipped 
the glass more than usual; and if he ever 
won a game I never saw it. Ah! drinking 
and gaming have destroyed many a man! 
Britton was always a sure winner. I don’t 
know how it came about, but when I came 
in after a visit to the spring for a bucket 
of water, Albright had recklessly staked 
the Albright homestead—two hundred acres. 

In a few minutes it was lost. It was 
after midnight, and the two rowed across 
the river to go to town. When Britton 
came back next day he showed me the 
deed. 

“My dream’s come true,” he said. “The 
Albright homestead’s mine—fair won.” 

It was as fair as a fight between a hawk 
and a reckless canary; but I hadn’t the 
sense to protest then. 





ROM that time John Albright never 

touched liquor. He seemed to lose all 
his nerve, and never did well. His wife 
never upbraided him, and she became the 
main-stay. They moved into a small 
house in Port Stevens; and the widow Al- 
bright is there to this day, with her son 
and daughter; but now with a bare hope 
to see her children back into their own 
before she dies. 

Tom Britton never had great comfort 
of the Albright homestead 
after he and his sister moved 
to it, as he has confessed to 
me, time and again. I began 
later. to urge him to make 
restitution; but though he 
showed there was some appeal 
in the thought, he always 
ended with the declaration, 
“But yet it was fair won.” I 
know, though, that that com- 
fort was not in his heart. But 
the sister, Elizabeth, found the 
place much to her liking, and 
she became a strong considera- 
tion. 

Both men came to my shack 
at times, but they always 
avoided one another, both 
conscious of guilt. 

I finally drifted away to the 
Missouri, but always kept in 
correspondence with Tom 
Britton, who seemed to clihg 
to my friendship. He some- 
times started his letter with a 
determination to make the 
restitution I so often urged, 
but he always wound up with 
the plea that it was fair won. 
His sister’s influence was 
strong with him, or, I believe, 
he would have done it long 
ago. And then a quarry was 
opened in the hills of the 
northeast corner, and brought 
in a good deal of money. It 
was hard to give up. 

But finally, near ten years 
ago, there came a letter from 
Tom Britton telling me of the 
death of John Albright. There 
was a good deal of feeling 
between the lines. “You will 
be glad to know,” ran the let- 
ter, “that I’ve done it. I've 
executed a deed to Albright’s 
widow. I went to his grave 
the night after and told him what I’d done. 
I’ve put the deed in a safe place. And 
now, Blaisdell, I’m going away soon, and 
when I’m gone I'll write and ask you to 
inform the widow Albright, and tell her 
where to find the deed of transfer.” 

You see, he was afraid of his sister, 
Elizabeth, and wanted to be away when 
she found out what he had done. The 
next time I got a letter of Tom Britton, 
he was in Idaho. But he was not quite 
ready yet to have the widow Albright 
told. Then, near a year laters he sent me 
a paper on which was some secret writing 
—a cryptograph I think they call it. “This 
points the way to the deed,” his letter said. 
“I’m not so well, and I want to get this to 
you. [ll send you the key soon, so you 
can read it. I’m afraid they'll drive Eliza- 
beth away, and I guess she hasn’t much 
laid away now, and it would go hard with 
her.” 

That was the last letter I ever got of 
him; and my letter to him came back. I 
was living near Hannibal at the time. 
Well I finally packed my bag and travelled 
to Port Stevens to see his sister. On my 





arrival I was surprised to learn that she 
had been a month in her grave. But 
among her effects was found correspond- 
ence relating to Tom Britton’s death in 
California; though not a thing was to be 
found that might bear the key to that 
secret writing. The home was closed, and. 
the estate was in the hands of the probate 
court, and was expected to go to the rich 
English relatives. $25,000 was conserva- 
tive value put on it at appraisal. $1,000 





“There are those who say that B 


was John Albright’s modest figure at the 
time he lost it at cards in my shack, 
thirty-five years before. 

I went to the widow Albright, in her 


humble cottage, and placed Britton’s last 
letter and the cryptograph in her hands. 
Tears of joy came into her eyes when she 
read. “It’s God’s work,” she said. “God 
put it into the man to do that. My chil- 
dren will at last come into their own.” 

Though I was sorry to put any damper 
on her hopes, “But, madam, we haven't 
the key to the secret writing,” I told her. 
“Yes,” she said, “but God has done so 
much, He will in His own good time make 
it plain; the deed will come to light. 
Bless you for your share,” she said. 

She has two children; a girl, Therese, 
of nineteen, and a boy, James, now fifteen. 
_I have been in correspondence with the 
son since. He tells me the trustees of the 
estate employed help on the cryptograph, 
but no one could make it out. “But mother 
says it will come,” he says in his letter. 

I earnestly wish it might be so. I can- 
not forget that the ill transaction took 
place in my shack, and that I failed to in- 

















pirit haunts that old house in the woods” 
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terfere in time to prevent. The recovery 
of that grand old place would mean so 
much to the young folks, and, perhaps, 
give peace to the spirits of those who have 
gone before. There are those who say that 
Tom Britton’s spirit haunts that fine old 
house in the woods, which still stands as 
staunch and beautiful as in its early days. 
* * * 


Wayne was an eager and sympathetic 
He experienced a strong yearn- 


listener. 





ing to lend a hand at this thing. There 
must be some way to solve that secret writ- 
ing, and so to turn back that valuable prop- 
_ to those to whom it rightfully be- 
onged. 

The Scouts bade good-bye to Marvin 
Blaisdell, and all were regularly in their 
bunks and lights out by nine-thirty. 


Cuaptrr VI 

Ray and Slicky Play at Lunatics, 

LL out at six. Ray and Leslie, as 

cooks for the day, got breakfast, Bert 
and Joe took their turn as boatswain’s 
crew and washed down the decks and swept 
out, with the help of Wayne and Slicky, 
coxswain’s crew, who also looked to the 
condition of the two skiffs. Colors went 
up at eight, when the boatswain’s crew 
were at the sweeps, getting the Whippoor- 
will into the Mississippi’s current. 

“Oh, reservoir! eaver Island,” called 
Ray. Phil let out a war whoop to express 
his joy; for the day was fine, though grow- 
ing hot, and the river shores, fringed with 
cottonwoods, willows, sycamores, and 
birches, gave forth the rful calls of 





brown thrushes, tee-wits, black birds, and 
blue jays. 

All climbed to the hurricane deck, where 
the scoutmaster unrolled his chart of the 
river, and pointed out the various features 
that were creeping by before their eyes, 
identifying the markings on the map— 
islands, sand bars, dams, creek mouths, 
lights, and so on. 

“There on the right, if you use your 
glasses, you can see this light marked 
here. Each has its name and 
number. If a pilot discovers 
a light out, or dim, he reports 
to the light-house inspector by 
post card. That light we just 
passed on the left is ‘No——, 
Opposite Foot of Beaver 
Island.’ Over there, on the 
left, about where you see those 
oak trees, there should be a 
day mark. There it appears, 
below that woodyard. You 
see it’s painted white. The 
old time pilots had no such 
helps; they had to know the 
river’s turns, bars, and peculi- 
arities as you know your own 
streets at home.” 

A little after ten, the house- 
boat rounded a bend into view 
of a steamer coming up the 
channel. 

“Why, they’re steering right 
toward us,” said Charles Man- 
ners, presently. 

As the steamer drew near, 
the passengers exhibited un- 
usual interest in the house- 
boat. Even the pilot stuck a 
smiling face out of the pilot 
house. The captain leaned on 
the rail and called out: 

“The steamer Eagle sends 
her compliments, and wishes 
the Whippoorwill a pleasant 
voyage—and so do we.” 

The scoutmaster had hardly 
waved a “Many thanks” when 
the steamer’s crew rang out 
“three cheers for the Boy 
Scouts!” The passengers 
waved ’kerchiefs as the Scouts 
gave back the shrill, “Whip- 
poor-wi-ll1” 

“Looks like the Eagle has 
been advertising the Whip- 
poorwill down river,” said Mr. 
Maclay. 

Then immediately a town loomed up, 
three miles below, on the left. Ray spoke: 

“The cooks’ outfit needs some raisins, 
and some brown sugar for syrup.” 

“Well, Wayne,” said the scoutmaster, 
“you’re coxswain today; you’re at liberty 
to row the steward to shore for provisions. 
Better get a good start of us; we’re now 
hardly three miles above town.” 

So Wayne and Slicky took their places 
at the oars in one of the skiffs, giving Ray 
a place on the stern thwart. Leaving the 
Whippoorwill to follow leisurely, down the 
river, the skiff shot forward under the stiff 
pull of the oars, It was not long till the 
boat passed under the railroad bridge and 
put its prow on the shore at Harrisburg. 


A Gana A stayed by the boat while Ray 
and Wayne made their way up toward 
the stores. They had no sooner got under 
way, however, than a crowd of boys began 
to collect on their trail. They were a 
pretty rough appearing set, and it began 
to seem to Wayne and Ray that they 
were little likely to make their trip in 
much comfort. 


“Look at the tin soldiers !—Where’s your 
guns?” jeered one of the boys. They be- 
gan to press around close and blocked the 
Scouts’ way. 

“They wouldn’t let me have a gun at the 
asylum,” said Ray. “—fraid I’d get one 
of my spells and kill somebody. These are 
asylum clothes; they took my own away— 
I don’t mind it.” 

“Aw, what are you givin’ us!” said one 
of the mob. 

Ray murmured into Wayne’s ear: “I’m ~ 
going to throw a fit—back me up.” And 
with that his eyes began to take on a horrid 
stare into vacancy; his mouth twisted into 
a sardonic grin, and his fingers curled, 
claw-like. 

“Look out fellows!” warned Wayne, and 
he ‘seized Ray by the arm and began 
hurriedly to march him up the street. 

Wayne’s warning “look out,” was hardly 
needed, for the crowd had already begun to 
scatter, some looking on from safe dis- 
tances, till the two disappeared in the near- 
est grocery. 

While they were making their purchases, 
a crowd collected outside the store win- 
dows, including grown-ups. And after a 
little, a police officer strolled in. When he 
sighted the boys he smiled good naturedly. 

“Have those boys been annoying you?” 
he said. 

His face took on a broad grin, when 
Wayne explained the situation. 

The way was clear when Wayne and Ray 
made their way back toward the river 
shore. 


“Golly! where’s Slicky?” said Ray. 


HERE was no sight of either boat or 

Slicky; for Slicky had attracted his 
share of the attention of the “wharf-rats” 
as well. A half dozen collected round the 
boat and began to jeer Slicky, who soon 
became aroused to the fighting point. But 
in addition to the fact that the odds were 
greatly against him, he knew his scout- 
master’s mind on such matters. He was 
beginning to consider pushing the boat off 
from shore to avoid the tormentors, when 
one of them spoke up thus: 

“Say, give us a boat-ride.” 

“I'd be glad to accommodate you,” said 
Slicky, trying to smile, “but I’m under 
orders.” 

“Well, we'll give you orders,” said the 
largest of the crowd. “Pile in, kids.— 
Now you row us.” 

“Sure,” said Slicky, taking his oars into 
hand, and trying to look pleasant the while 
he gritted his teeth, How he was to rid 
himself of this crew he had no guess. 

“Row acrost to the island,” said the 
bully, a chap who looked to be not less 
than twenty. 

A wee little fellow in the boat pulled 
one of the boys over and began a hoarse 
whispering in his ear. , 

“Say, Budd, them’s all ‘bug-house’ guys. 
One o’ them other two got a spell, and all 
the kids runned—an’ I runned too.” 

Slicky’s alert ear caught the gist of the 
communication, and easily guessed Ray’s 
maneuver. “Good idea,” he said to him- 
self. 

The skiff finally touched the island shore. 
The boys scrambled out. “Le’s see is the 
ras’berries ripe yet,” said one. 

“Now you got to come along,” ordered 
the bully, addressing Slicky. 

But Slicky, who tarried by the boat, now 
had another idea; and he reached down and 
took up a short stave of drift-wood, at the 
same time rolling his eyes and contorting 
his face in a manner horrible. 

(Continued on page 45) 

















David Lloyd George Speaking 


O to it! Do it now! Ex- 
celsior! Bing!” I don’t 
know what those words 
would sound like if spoken 
in Welsh, but I do know 
that even thought of in that 
language they are terribly 
effective. 

A poor boy, a dinky little 
fellow, not half so big as 

, some of you Boy Scouts 
are, once stood in a far off valley in Wales 
and thought those words. 

Then something happened—that boy 
didn’t have time to look at the mountain 
tops as he got out of that valley. He 
“Excelsiored” himself over the highest 
peaks; his thoughts, translated into ac- 
tion, “Binged” him over all obstacles; his 
“Do it now” carried him over mountains of 
trouble; his “Go to it” hurled aside huge 
rocks of opposition. 

That poor little boy is now sitting up 
next to the king of one of the world’s 
greatest empires, and, believe me, that 
same king is glad to let that one-time poor 
boy have all the elbow room he wants. 
The ruler is King George of England, and 
his little side partner Lloyd George of 
Wales, now Prime Minister of the British 
Empire. 

David Lloyd George’s father was a 
country schoolmaster. The 

















More Powerful Than a King 


What David Lloyd George, a Poor Boy, 


Did for Himself and His Country 


By FRANK J. RIGNEY 


formation from old Latin and French books 
and shared his finds with the boy. 

So David got plenty of hard-won mental 
food. But of the kind that makes your 
scout belts tight, well I guess that the boy 
who was to be England’s greatest man, in 
her hour of greatest need, never had to let 
his belt out one point. Lloyd George him- 
self tells us that the greatest luxury of 
his childhood days was half an egg on Sun- 
days. What do you think of that? 

When sixteen years of age David was 
apprenticed to a firm of lawyers and there 
he learned law. He passed his examina- 
tions at twenty-one but did not have 
enough money (fifteen dollars), to buy 
himself the gown which must be worn by 
lawyers in the English courts. 

He reported for a newspaper while wait- 
ing for clients, and succeeded finally in 
establishing a small law practice. 

Now that he had got a job did he sit 
down and rest? No siree! He got “on the 
job” and used it as a sort of cache on the 
rough trail which he was blazing. Say 
boys! Haven’t you a kind of hunch that 
some fellows you know are satisfied to get 
into a job and then settle down to enjoy 
it as though it were just a summer camp? 

Well, David wasn’t a squatter; he was a 
tracker. 

He tracked injustices and fought tyran- 
nies, cut down old trees of prejudices and 
broke through jungles of useless customs 
and class privileges centuries old, lighting 
here and there fires of Welsh patriotism, 
fighting all the time for the “under dog” 
and behaving generally as did our pioneers 
of old. 

All these early efforts took place in his 

native Wales, but David was 





future trail-blazer for the Bri- 
tish Empire was but a baby 
when his father died. That was 
fifty years ago. His uncle, a 

oor village shoemaker with a 
big kind heart, took in David’s 
widowed mother and her two 
small children. 

This shoemaker did not know 
our Scout Law but he acted its 
principles. He had very little 
to give to David. But he gave 
the little dinky boy the makings 
of a MAN, and that is some- 





seeking his Goliath. Over the 
mountains and in the jungle of 
Empire politics he found them 
—dozens of Goliaths—but the 
young man feared not, for he 
knew what it was to be prepared. 

Zing! Bing! He was after 
them all the time and with but 
one object in view—the doing 
of something for the betterment 
of his fellow man—the man of 
the fields, the worker in the fac- 
tory, the burrower in the coal 
= mines, the drawer of water and 








thing more than gold can buy. 

Helped by his uncle, David 
studied with the object of becoming a 
lawyer, the uncle himself having to study to 
help David. Starting from “A, B, C,” and 
“1, 2, 8,” David climbed the rickety old 
home-made ladder of knowledge. Teach- 
ing himself, the uncle dug nuggets of in- 





The Welsh David 


the hewer of wood. 

He did not aim to sit beside 
a king. He climbed so that when up he 
could reach down arid help others. He 
wanted everybody to énjoy the healthy air 
of national freedom and the sunlight of 
happy peacefulness. Some Scout is David. 

There was a time when Lloyd George 
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Climbing the rickety old 
home-made ladder’ of 
knowledge 


was denounced through the length and 
breadth of England as “arch traitor” and 
“self-confessed enemy” for his views on the 
war which was being waged between the 
English and the Boers. He was a militant 
pacifist and fought for peace. 

Believing in himself, he pleaded up and 
down the Empire, he invaded Birmingham, 
the home of Joseph Chamberlain, the Eng- 
lish Imperialist and sponsor of the war, and 
all but lost his life in doing so. He 
smiled like a good Scout throughout the 
storm, and fourteen years later, on return- 
ing to Birmingham, was hailed as the 
Saviour of the Empire. 

He became President of the Board of 
Trade and _ carved 
from what was a very 
useless board a solid 
corner-piece that has 
become a very es- 
sential part in the 
make up of the British 
Cabinet. David knew 
how to swing his axe, 
Scouts. 

His next job was as 
Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, the highest 
place but one in the 
Cabinet. His real 
work now began—old 
age pensions started 
on the way, bringing solace and comfort 
to those who in their old age faced poverty 
and want; sickness and unemployment in- 
surance rushed to the aid of the man or 
woman who was willing to work but 
couldn’t. And to the “under-dog” gener- 
ally came a helping hand. Lloyd George, 
once poor, now powerful, became “The 
Little Brother of the Poor.” 

Somebody had to pay for all this. David 
saw to it that Goliath Aristocracy should 
come around toward the foot of the hill. 
A big noise was heard, the giant was roar- 
ing, but David got the lasso on, and soon 
had everything his own way. 

“Let George do it,” is now the cry of all 
England in her hour of need—and George 
is doing it. He has organized the factories, 
marshalled the manhood, and welded to- 
gether all the resources and power of the 
Empire. 

Say, fellows! You that have eggs every 
morning and other things as well—Say! 
What are you—each one of you—going to 
do, or rather what are you doing NOW? 
Are you working this minute so that in 
some future time you may be able to give 
a helping hand, either tg your country, 
your state, your town, some distressed 

(Continued on page 48) 
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A Story of Two Live Boys and a Newspaper 
By HAYDEN CARRUTH 


Author of ““Track’s End” 


Illustrated by Paut Carrutu 


Cuapter IV, 


OR what seemed like 

five minutes the boys 

stood looking at each 

other in the dim lan- 

tern light, Chet with his 

chin still on the door 
edge and Harry sitting on the 
platen of the press. Suddenly 
Chet turned half around and 
said: 

“Harry, it’s too late to give 
up now. You stay here!” and 
he rushed off across the square 
toward the post-office. As he 
expected, he found in_ the 
crowd waiting for the mail to 
be distributed, the town’s only 
blacksmith, a big, good-natured 
man named Kent. He had al- 
ready subscribed for The 
Breeze and given it an adver- 
tisement. Chet called him to 
one side and briefly explained 
the situation. The next mo- 
ment they were headed for the station. 

“I don’t know as you can fix it,” said 
Chet, as they came up to the car, “but I 
want you to look it over with my partner 
and see what you can do. I'll be back in a 
few minutes.” ; 

Again Chet hurried off, this time in 
search of Mr. Dean, whom he found just 
returning to his store with his mail. 

“More bad luck,” said Chet. 

“But you’re going to stick, aren’t you?” 
said Mr. Dean, anxiously. 

“We'll stick as long as there is anything 
to stick to The press is broken, but we’ve 
got Kent looking at it, and hope he may 
be able to fix it. But that isn’t all. The 
freight charges are $25.00 more than we 
expected and we haven’t the money to pay 
them. If somebody doesn’t lend us that 
amount we can’t get the press. I’ve come 
to you first and—” 

“Oh,” said Dean, “that’s it, is it?’ He 
turned and moved on a confused pile of 
furniture in one corner of the store. “I 
like the way you boys stick,” he said, as 
he pushed aside a bedstead and half a 
dozen chairs. Chet started to speak again, 
but the man cut in ahead of him. “Stick- 
ing is always a good thing,” he said, mov- 
ing a table and piling two bed mattresses 
on it; “the fellow that sticks always comes 
out all right,” and he kept on quarrying 
out a path in the furniture till he came 
to a small safe. This he opened, took out 
some bills, and handed $25 to Chet, once 
more cutting him off, as he tried to speak, 
with “You know I’ve advocated you boys’ 
sticking from the first.” A 

“But I want to say—” 

“No matter what you want to say—just 
trot along. Needn’t trouble to pay this 
back—let it go on my advertisement. Now 
trot along and settle your freight before 
the office shuts up. Sticking is all right, 
but you’ve got to hustle sometimes.” 





Chet saw there was no use of opposing 
his resolution not to listen to any thanks, 
so he rushed away again, and in ten min- 
utes had the freight bill paid and was at 
the car. 

“What do you think, Mr. Kent?” he 
asked. 

“Well, I don’t know now,” replied the 
man. “She’s pretty well stove up and out 
o’ whack. It'll take a powerful heap o’ 
work, especially head work, but T’ll try it 
if your partner will stand by me and show 
me how she I never seen one of the 
critters before.” 

“Can you go at it early in the morning?” 

“Think I’d better try a round with ’er 
to-night, seeing’s you fellows are in some- 
thing of a rush. Then I can go to bed and 
sort o’ dream over the thing and go at ’er 
again to-morrow.” 

“All right; have the dray here in ten 
minutes,” answered Chet, overjoyed at the 
man’s willingness. Chet was as good as 
his word, having already spoken to the 
drayman; and in half an hour they had all 
the broken parts of the press at Kent’s 
blacksmith shop and the rest of it in the 
office. But by this time it was midnight, 
and as Chet sank into his chair behind the 
desk he realized, for the first time, how 
tired he was. And though the ring of 
Kent’s anvil was extremely encouraging, 
he found himself rapidly developing a fit 
of the blues. “Guess the best thing I can 
do is to go to bed and get up early in the 
morning,” he said to himself, after a few 
minutes. “I’ll just look in at the blacksmith 
shop first and see what they’re doing.” 
H® found Harry vigorously blowing 

the bellows, and to Chet’s inquiry he 
said: “I think he may be able to tinker it 
up somehow. The frisket and some other 
of the wrought-iron parts he can fix with- 
out doubt, but the breaks in the cast-iron 
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will be more difficult. There will have to 
be holes drilled in them and wrought-iron 
strips riveted on. You see the ribs that 
the bed slides on are snapped off, and also 
two of the legs.” 

“Never mind the legs,” said Chet; “stand 
it on a box. You aren’t going to work all 
night, are you, Kent?” 

“No, I reckon we'll take a nap after a 
while. Just you go to bed and leave this 
thing to me and your partner. We'll make 
’er sagasheate yet. He’s a powerful hand 
on pumping that bellows.” 

“Get Troxell at work in the morning if 
you can,” called Harry, as Chet started 
out, “this is going to delay us, of course, 
and we'll need him worse than ever.” 

Chet was soon in bed, and though he 
thought he was too worried to sleep, he 
found that he was more tired than anything 
else, and went to sleep almost as soon as 
his head touched the pillow, with the clink 
of Kent’s hammer still coming faintly to 
his ears. 

And it was the same clink that was the 
first thing he heard in the morning, early, 
before the sun was up. “They’ve worked 
all night,” was his first thought; and that 
he found to be the case, so far as Kent 
was concerned, at least. Harry said he 
had had a nap of a couple of hours on a 
box in the corner, with a horse blanket for 
covering, and Kent’s coat for a pillew. 

“Kent, you’re a brick,” said t. 

“Oh, I don’t mind a little thing like this,” 
was his ev. “Send the dray around 
after breakfast and take the stuff over to 
your office.” 

This was done, and as the boys surveyed 
the parts of the press scattered about the 
floor they felt that another great step had 
been taken toward the goal they were striv- 
ing for, though it was still far from certain 
that the mended parts would go together 
with enough accuracy so that the press 
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could be operated; and in any case there 
was a vast amount of work in setting it 
up, and hard work, too, since it always 
seems as if the makers of the old-fashioned 
hand-presses must have striven to see 
which could put the most iron into his 
product. 


N the mean time Chet had looked in 

upon Troxell, but had found him sleep- 
ing so heavily that he had made no at- 
tempt to wake him.. Harry went to work 
at the case again, though Chet urged him 
to go to bed. “I don’t feel sleepy,” was 
his reply. “Perhaps I'll take a nap after 
dinner, before we go at the press again. 
That sleep I had in the blacksmith’s shop 
did me a world of good, though I dreamed 
I was in a railroad wreck myself, and had 
my own legs broken off precisely as those 
of the press had been.” 

“Well,” laughed Chet, “I believe if they 
were, that Kent could rivet them on again.” 

“I dare say he could,” returned Harry, 
“though I suppose your idea would be to 
stand me on a box. You notice we fixed 
the press legs and won't need to use your 
box. By the way, I must wet down the 
papers,” and he laid his stick on the case. 

He referred to the paper on which The 
Breeze was to be printed, which had 
come the night before, with two inside 
pages already printed, the matter consist- 
ing of general news, a story, and miscel- 
laneous short articles. The wetting down 
consisted in laying the papers in a flat pile 
on the floor, a quire at a time, each quire 
being well sprinkled with water, and then 
placing a wide board and a heavy weight 
on top of the pile. This would cause all 
of the papers to become slightly and uni- 
formly damp, and make them lie flat on the 
press and print much better than if they 
were dry. 


E had scarcely finished this, and Chet 

was busy reading proof when the 
morning train from the West arrived. It 
was still at the station when the boys be- 
came conscious of somebody observing 
them through the window. A further look 
showed a tall, middle-aged woman wear- 
ing spectacles and a severe black dress, 
and carrying a greenish umbrella, which 
was rebelling against being rolled up, and 
a flat basket shaped like a big flattened 
pineapple. 

“Maybe she wants to subscribe,” said 
Harry. 

“I think she’s got wedding 
cake in that basket for us,” 
returned Chet. “It’s high time 
somebody brought us some 
wedding cake—it’s one of the 
perquisites of country editors.” 

The woman did not leave them 
long to speculation, but pushed 
open the door, came in, walked 
over in front of Chet, and, 
placing the tip of her umbrella 
on his desk, said: 

“Well, this is the peskiest 
town to find I ever saw. Went 
right past it on the train last 
night and never knew it. A 
body needs a microscope to 
see it, anyhow.” 

“It is somewhat small, as 
yet,” answered Chet, rising: 
“but we hope to grow. Won't 
you be seated, ma’am?” 

“No. Been seated till I’m 
tired. I could walk faster than 
that train 


a Young man, 
where’s my husband?” 
“Really, ma’am,” stammered 


Chet, “I don’t know. I—he isn’t here, 
ma’am.” 

“He isn’t? Then where is he? 
you call this a printing office?” 

“Yes, ma’am! it’s a sort of an apology 
for a printing office.” 

“Well, you seem to be a sort of an 
apology for aman. Isn’t this my husband’s 
printing office?” 

“I'm afraid not, ma’am. 
calling it ours.” 

“You don’t mean to tell me that there 
are two printing offices in this town?” 

“Yes, ma’am; there’s another up the 
street.” 

“Why, it isn’t big enough to have one, 
let alone two.” 

“I’m afraid there’s a good deal of truth 
in what you say. Nevertheless there are 
two here. Perhaps you may find your 
husband at the other one.” 

“I presume I shall. It’s just like him 
to be fooling around and wasting his money 
on some such nonsensical thing as this. 
Dolph is his name, Plutarch Dolph.” 

“Yes, ma’am. The other office is Mr. 
Dolph’s. On the opposite side of the street 
and about three doors or so beyond the 
hotel.” 

“Oh, I'll find it, never you fear. And 
I'll find him too. And if he thinks I’m 
going to live in such a town as this he’s 
mistaken.” At this she walked out of the 
office and disappeared up the street, while 
Chet sank back into his chair. 

“Well, we didn’t get a subscription, did 
we?” said Harry. 

“No; nor any wedding cake, either. But 
I think we’re going to get something better 
than subscriptions or cake; I think we're 
going to get rid of Dolph.” 

“She'll put him in that basket and carry 
him away like a cat,” returned Harry, 
gleefully. 

“Yes, .or slip him down inside of the 
umbrella like a doll in a Christmas stock- 
ing,” suggested Chet. “I'll run over to the 
post-office to see if we’ve got any mail.” 


Don’t 


We've -been 


E was back in a moment waving a big 

official envelope at Harry. “Three 
final proof notices,” he cried. “Guess the 
register isn’t going to send everything to 
his dear old schoolmate. By the way, Hol- 
lister told me last night that the notices 
are nearly always sent where the attorney 
in each case requests. they shall be. It’s 
very kind of the government, I think, this 
making every settler contribute $5 to the 





“Young man, where is my husband?” 


local paper before he gets the deed to his 
land. Guess we'd better not abuse the 
government, after all.” 

Harry glanced over the notices, “Reads 
well,” he said: “Notice is hereby given that 
the following-named settler has filed notice 
of his intention to make final proof in 
support of his claim, and that said proof— 
and so forth. Hurrah for the following- 
named settler! Long may he wave! Each 
notice will make about a stickful, nonpareil. 
We're going to be crowded for room. 
However, I venture the guess that these 
won't be crowded out.” 

An hour later Chet came into the office 
and said: 

“I think we can depend on Troxell to 
help this afternoon. He’s awake, and 
though his hand is pretty shaky and his 
head wrong, he says he thinks he'll get 
around after dinner.” 

“Did you find out who furnished the 
money for him?” asked Harry. 

“He wouldn't tell. But I am going to 
find out.” 

Just then Hollister, who was in the rear 
of the office, called Chet back, and they 
talked together several minutes. When 
Chet came back to his desk Harry noticed 
that his face was pale. 

It was only a few minutes later than 
Dolph and his newly-arrived wife were 
seen walking- along the other side of the 
street. He seemed to be talking eloquently 
without any apparent effect on the lady. 
They stopped on the corner, and Dolph 
came across and into The Breeze office. 
His air of light-hearted gaiety, never very 
deep or very gracefully worn, was about 
gone. 

“Unexpected business interests are going 
to call me away from Burntwood,” he 
began, without any preliminary flourishes, 
“and I want to make a proposition to. you.” 

“We don’t care to hear it,” said Chet 
quietly, now paler than ever. 

“Why, it’s only to sell you the type I 
have here,” returned the man, beginning to 
lose his temper. “Haven’t I the right to 
make a plain business proposition?” 

“The last business proposition I heard of 
your making was when you told this man 
Palgrove that you’d pay for all the liquor 
poor old Troxell would drink.” 

“Who says I did that?” shouted Dolph. 

“TI do,” answered Chet. “You better go. 
Your wife is coming across the street in 
this direction.” 

The man glanced over his. shoulder out 

: of the window, then he hurried 
out, slamming the door behind 
him. Chet sat down with his 
knees feeling just a little weak. 

Hollister came out from behind 

the counter and said: 

“I congratulate you, Mr. 
* Boyd, on the way you handled 
him. The town is well rid of 
him, I fancy. There wasn’t the 
slightest doubt about his being 
the man who said he would pay 
| Palgrove, as I told you; I had 
i | it at first hand. But the good 
’ point about the matter is that 
Palgrove hadn’t got his money 
yet, and I don’t think he ever 
will.” 





SS dinner the boys, as- 
sisted by Kent, began set- 
ting up the press, while Troxell 
went to work at the case. The 
press proved a whole after- 
noon’s task and several trips to 
the blacksmith shop had to be 
made. It was not till the sup- 
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per bell rang at the hotel that Harry 'pro- 
nounced the press ready; and even then it 
was not possible to tell certainly that it 
would print till a trial could be had. Noth- 
ing had yet been done at making up the 


forms. As they all started out in response 
to the bell, Sackett entered and handed 
Chet 2 paper, saying: 


“There are a couple of land notices 
which came to Dolph for publication and 
which he has left behind. Can you get 
them in this week?” 

“We'll try it,” replied Chet, “though 
we're crowded, and it’s pretty late.” 

(Continued on page 50) 
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“Our Great “Tracking 
Contest—and Prizes 


Summniinannnne 


srenvunnennien 





ged RY REA, of Mr. Dan Beard, 
d National, Scout Commissioner; Mr. 
Frederick K. ‘Vreeland, naturalist, woods- 
man and woodcraftsman, and Mr. Gregor, 
the author, will read the stories the tracks 
told as sent in by boys. Nine prize-win- 
ners will be picked, and the following prizes 
offered: 


First Prize: $5.00 in cash. 


Seconp Prize: A copy of “The Boy Scout’s 
Year Book” (latest edition). 
Tuirp Prize: Dan Beard’s book, “Shacks, 


Shelters and Shanties.’ 

Fourtu Prize: Dan Be ard’s book, “Bugs, But- 
terflies and Beetles. 

Firth Prize: Elmer Russell Gregor’s book, 
“Camping in the Winter Woods.” 

SIxTH PRIZE: A copy of “The Boy Collector’s 
Handbook.’ 

SeventH Prize: A copy of ‘ 
North American Wild Animals.” 

E1icutu Prize: A copy of the book, “Wash- 
ington, a Virginia Cavalier,” by William H. 

ace. 


‘Animal Guide— 


NintH Prize: A copy of the 1917 Boy Scout 
Diary. 

The awards will be made on knowledge 
displayed from observation and reasoninz 
on the Sherlock Holmes idea of following a 
clew out-of-doors; correctness and com- 
pleteness of the answers; accuracy of 
statement about the animals; the interest 
given to the story by the manner in which 
it is told; arrangement and neatness of the 
papers sent in; spelling and clearness of 
andwriting, and observance of the rules. 


Rvu.es or THE CONTEST 

Any boy who has not reached his nine- 
teenth birthday may compete. 

Write on only one side of the paper in 
ink, or on typewriter (not in pencil). 

Put your name, age and full address at 
the top of the first page. Number each 
page at the top. 

Do not write on these papers, or enclose 
with them, any information or questions on 
any other subject. 

All papers must be in the office of Boys’ 
Lire not later than March Ist. 

Prize-winners will be announced in Boys’ 
Lirt as soon as the judges can complete 
their work, and the prizes will be shipped 
without delay. 

Contributions which are not sent in ac- 
— with these rules will be disquali- 

ed. 

Individual acknowledgment of contest 
papers cannot be made, or any information 
given to contestants in advance of publica- 
tion of the results in Boys’ Lire. 

Address all contest papers to 

Track Puzzie Contest, 
Boys’ Lire, The Boy Scouts’ Magazine, 
200 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 





6% The Story the Tracks Told 6% 
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Valuable Prizes for Those Who Read and 
Retell the Story Best 
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By ELMER RUSSELL GREGOR 


Woodsman, Ornithologist, Author of “Camping 
in the Winter Woods,” “Red Arrow. etc. 
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VERY interesting story is written in the 
tracks shown above. 
as I found them in the snow along the. 


I have copied them just 


der of a woodland lake in the mountains of Penn- 


sylvania. 
The story concerns a red fox, a ruffed grouse and 
a cotton-tail rabbit. 


It is unnecessary for me to 


put it into words, as every real scout can read it 


from the trails. 
of the fox, see how muc 


with the first footprint - 
you can tell about the , 


Startin 


trails—what the bird and the two animals did, their 
gaits, and so forth. 


The Editor of Boys’ Lars tells me he is going to 


give prizes to the boys who re-tell, in words, the 


story I have written in tracks, 


What do you sup- 


pose I said when I heard that? What could I say 
but FINE !—E.tmer Russert Grecor. 


(Editor’s Note: 


The announcement of the contest 


rules and the prizes is in the adjoining column.) 
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HINGS was 
quiet in Carters- 
ville for a long 
while after our 
private circus, 
which produced 
more lickings in one day than ever was 
known before. You can’t have war all the 
time—it would be like trying to live on 
nothing but fruitcake and pickles. 

Then a new boy came to town, and it 
was the same thing as when Gramp Haw- 
kins dropped his pipe in amongst the fire- 
works they had for the Fourth of July. 
Snipe Blackwell is the new boy’s name. 
He has got a lot of fine warts and he can 
wiggle his Adam’s apple up and down the 
best I ever saw. He has also got a dog 
named Henry that begins at the nose by 
being a fox terrier and winds up with a 
pug dog tail. In between he is partly 
dash-hound and partly some other kinds. 

Snipe Blackwell looks as though he’d 
got such a start growing that his clothes 
would never catch up, and it’s a sure thing 
nobody around here will ever catch up with 
him in thinking up things that don’t agree 
with grown folks’ ideers. Which is proved 
by what happened at Deacon Ellery Hodg- 
kins’ oyster supper. 


NIPE had gone in with Smitty Henaer- 

son and his gang of Tommyhawk 
Avengers but, there not being any war, us 
Black Rovers was friendly with ’em just 
like Democrats and Republicans when 
there isn’t an election. That was how I 
come to hear about the bottle of trouble 
that Snipe had. 

“Snipe, he don’t like John Nelson, the 
Boy Scout,” Smitty Henderson told me the 
afternoon before the oyster supper.- He 
looked as happy over it as a cat lapping 
cream for he don’t like Nelson, either. 
“You just wait ’til tonight, Bunk Carson, 
and see what happens!” 

“Shucks!” I told him. “Snipe ain’t smart 
enough to do anything to Nelson.” 

“Wait and see!” says Smitty. “It’s a 
secret, but I'll tell you this much—Black- 
well has got a bottle of reg’lar trouble 
that'll make the Scout wish he was back 
in the city where he come from!” 

It didn’t worry me very much but just 
the same I told Nelson about it and after 
supper had begun and us fellers was hang- 
ing around the outside edges of the 
grown folks we decided it was time for the 
trouble to begin, if there was going to be 
any. But nothing happened. You would 


“The plainest thing I ever 
saw was their opinion of 
that soup” 


The Wicked Flourish a Little 





Another Cartersville Story 


of thought Snipe and the rest of the 
Avengers was angels. The Scout and me 
got a couple of good places together at 
one of the first tables. 

“Watch out when you sit down,” I told 
him, “and all the time you're eating. 
They’s two or three Avengers peeking 
around door corners and some more stand- 
ing out in the snow to look into the dining 
room windows.” 


ye of us was nervous. We got along 
through a couple of plates of oyster 
soup and Mrs. Deacon Hodgkins was just 
bringing us some more when Pa come into 
the dining room. Of course, him being 
the minister, there is quite a lot of fuss to 
see he gets good things to eat, and gets 
em quick. 

Mrs. Hodgkins gave our soup to Pa and 
to Squire Thompson, that came in with 
him, and forgot all about us. Pa and the 
Squire picked up their spoons as one man 
and dipped in, all the while talking hard 
about something or other. 

They swallowed a couple of big spoon- 
fuls. 

The plainest thing I ever saw was their 
opinion of that soup. Their faces told 
that they was awful surprised and upset. 
They stopped their spoons halfway up the 
second time, and sniffed. Then they looked 
at each other, and began to get white 
around the mouth. The next minute they 
went through the outside door like a team 
of horses. 


Rs oyster supper was considerable 
upset—what with some folks running 
around and getting strong coffee for the 
Squire and Pa and others asking what was 
the trouble and who done it. Doc Horn- 
aday said it was Tomains done it and 
nobody was to eat any more of the soup. 
Sam Ferguson, who always tries to get 
into the middle of everything, from a dog 
fight up, said there wasn’t any fambly 
named Tomains in Cartersville that he 
knew of. But if the Doc would show him 
old man Tomain or any of his sons he’d 
wrastle ’em collar-and-elbow, or square- 
holt, either one. Doc Hornaday said Sam 
was almost as bright as a sheep and for 
a minute it looked like they would start 
some trouble of their own. 

Just then Gramp Hawkins, who is an old 
soldier, came in out of the kitchen with 
his fierce look on and the Scout by the 
collar. 

“T’ve got Mr. Tomains right here,’ says 
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By WILLIAM MERRIAM ROUSE 


Illustrated by F. Ricnry 


he, “I ketched him in a corner of the 
kitchen a-looking at this bottle !” 

“Asafoetida!” yells Doc Hornaday. “I 
might have knowed it! Young man, what 
do you mean by trying to make the Rev. 
Mr. Carson and Squire Thompson sick?” 

“T didn’t,” the Scout tells him. “I found 
a” 

Nobody believed that. Pa says the 
trouble with most folks is that the truth is 
so plain and easy that they won't believe 
it. I guess he’s right. 


HE Scout was set in a chair in a 
corner, and also in disgrace. If it had 
been any other feller he would of been 
licked and no more said, but Nelson, with- 
out trying, has got a reputation for being 
square amongst the grown folks and they 
couldn’t figure out why he had turned into 
a black sheep and was lying after he’d been 
caught in the act, as they thought. He stuck 
to the truth and that made everybody mad. 
Of course he couldn’t squeal, nor any of 
the rest of us that had heard about Snipe’s 
bottle of trouble. But I heard Smitty 
Henderson whisper to Snipe: 

“Why don’t you own up?” 

“Not much!” Snipe told him. 
a reg’lar double-barreled joke.” 

A few minutes afterwards Grunter Per- 
kins hunted me up and said to come out to 
the woodshed if I wanted to see something. 
I went, and little Runty Brown went along 
with me. 

We looked in the door and there was 
Snipe Blackwell laughing fit to kill himself. 
It seems they had set the bad soup out 
there and his dog, Henry, had come along 
and gobbled it up without stopping to 
taste, the way dogs do. Henry was as sick 
a dog as ever I saw. He was as sick as 
two sick dogs. 

“Dirty shame,” says Runty Brown. “A 
feller that will laugh at his own dog’s 
troubles !” 

“The wicked flourish,” says Grunter Per- 
kins, “just like Bunk’s Pa said in church 
last Sunday.” 


“This is 


Bee pang always sees the black side 
of things, but I believed him that time 
until I caught sight of Squire Thompson 
peeking through the kitchen door. Then 
I had hopes. He come out and stood look- 
ing at Snipe, who stopped laughing all of 
a sudden. . 

“Hum!” says the Squire. “Is that your 
dog, boy?” . = ‘ . 

“Yes sir,” says Snipe. 
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“And you fed him that soup to see what 
would happen, did you? Well, Ill show 
you what'll happen! I happen to like 
dogs!” 

The Squire grabbed and caught Snipe 
by the slack of the pants and I guess he 
was going to shake him out a little and let 
him go. But all of a sudden the Squire 
got pale—there was a lantern hanging in 
the woodshed right near him—and began 
to sniff like he had at the table. 

“Somehow you don’t smell right to me, 
young man,” he says, quiet but fierce. “I 
guess I'll look you over.” 

Squire Thompson dug the bottle out of 
Snipe’s clothes—he had got hold of it again 
someway—and then he snaked Snipe into 
the house where everybody was. 

Even before they made him admit it, 
Snipe showed in his face that he was the 
one that put the stuff in the soup. All the 
grown folks made it up with the Scout 
and Snipe got licked a considerable harder 
than any feller has been licked lately. The 
bottle was handed around to look at and I 
says to Grunter Perkins: 

“How about the wicked flourishing now, 
hey ?” 

“It may seem like they don’t, but they 
always do,” he says. You can’t cheer 
Grunter up, anyway. 


HINGS quieted down after a while and 

I was wondering if there was any way 
of getting the women cleaning up in the 
kitchen to think it was 
better to give choco- 
late cake to boys than 
to carry it home when 
Runty punched me 
and said to come out 
doors quick. Grunter 
was out there, with fF 
the Scout. 

“Come along,” says Runty. 

We followed him around to the woodshed 
and there was Snipe Blackwell reaching 
down behind a rafter. He fished out 
something and looked at it, grinning all 
over his face. 

“That’s one of Aunt Arabella Green- 
field’s mince pies, that he’s stole!” whispers 
Grunter. “Talk to me the wicked don’t 
flourish !” 

It certainly looked like the wicked did 
flourish. 


E hid around a corner of the shed 

and then followed Blackwell to see 
where he’d go to eat the pie. He went 
home and sat down on the doorstep, which 
was safe account of his folks being at the 
oyster supper. Henry was with him, but 
Henry didn’t have such a sassy curl in his 
tail as usual. I guess the soup had took 
the sass mostly out of him. 

You know when it’s starlight and there’s 
snow on the ground you can see pretty 
good. So we could peek around the corner 
of the house and watch Snipe looking at 
that pie. He broke it in four pieces and 
then he went to work on the first piece 
just like the dog had on the soup—kind of 
took it at a running jump on account of 
its being cqld out doors, I guess. 

He had just got started on the second 
piece and I could hear Runty Brown 
breathing hard when all of a sudden Snipe 
stopped eating and stood up, quick. Then 
he threw what was left of the pie out into 
the middle of the road. Then he sat down 
again on the steps and put both hands over 
his stummick. 

In less than a minute he rolled over 
against Henry, and curled up in a hard 
knot with his head hanging off the steps. 


“What’s the matter of Blackwell?” says 
the Scout. “The way he acts ain’t human.” 

“I saw him steal that pie and watched 
where he hid it,” says Runty Brown. “Also 
I found the bottle of asafoetida after the 
grown folks got through looking at it. I 
done it for Henry’s sake—I like dogs.” 

“Now, how about the wicked flourish- 
ing?” I asked Grunter Perkins, 














“So you fed him that 
soup to see what would 
happen, did you? Weill, 
Plu show you what will 
happen” 




















































Lay wes important gatherings—peace con- 
ferences and such things—have been 
held at The Hague in Holland. A gather- 
ing just as important, from the point of 
view of two boys, was held at “The Hague” 
in Norfolk, Va., on September 14, 1916. 

It was a swimming party, for “The 
Hague” at Norfolk is a branch of the Eliz- 
abeth River. _ An old barge served as a 
diving platform. 

The swimmers glided through the water 
so easily that a seven-year-old boy who had 
never learned to swim thought he could 
do it. He found out, after he had jumped 
off the barge into deep water, that there 
were points in the game which he did not 
understand. He went down like a sinker. 

A boy who was swimming near him 
went to the rescue. He did not know how 
to handle a drowning person and was soon 
in trouble himself. There were all the 
makings of a double drowning when 
Archie H. Hosier, a first class Scout, went 
down to investigate. 

Archie pried them apart, giving the 
would-be rescuer a chance to save himself, 
then finished the job by fishing the other 
fellow out of the drink. Just how near it 
came to being the youngster’s last swim- 
ming lesson may be judged from the fact 
that he was confined to his bed for two 
days. 

On account of the great difficulties which 
had to be overcome by the Scout, and the 
great risk which he incurred, the National 
Court of Honor believed that more than 


The Boy Scout Life-Savers 


By Armstrone Perry 








ordinary recognition was due and awarded 
a silver medal to Scout Hosier. 


ISHERMAN’S luck! Wet, tired, 

hungry, Paul Stephen, a Tenderfoot 
in Troop No. 1 of Vassar, Mich., was cross- 
ing a trestle on his way home. 

“Dody’s drowning!” came a cry from 
up the stream. Ninety-nine out of every 
hundred persons would have stopped, hesi- 
tated, wondered what to do about it. But 
Paul wheeled about and started back across 
the trestle. 

A race ran under the trestle. Sixty feet 
up stream a creek emptied into the race. 
A four-year old boy had ventured too 
far out on the overhanging bank and it 
had given way. Paul had warned him of 
this very danger but he had disregarded 
the warning. 

It was an open trestle and the Scout was 
in danger of slipping and ——* leg 
or falling through the timbers as ran. 
He did not know how deep the water 
was. He only knew that the bank was 
steep and slippery and that the bottom 
was full of snags. In spite of all that he 
dove in, clothes and all. 

His prom — and pracy Hagen sm a 
tragedy. ing, gasping, the youngster 
came ie in the pA of the Scout. With 
the help of another boy he was dragged up 
the bank, where he collapsed. Fortunately 
he recovered soon and reached with- 
out the help of an undertaker. 

Paul got a letter of commendation. 



















OVERS of the 
L woods and of our 
native birds think 
they know the wood- 
peckers, but they have 
yet much to learn. I 
wish somebody could 
tell me just when the 
downy makes his bur- 
row in a decaying tree 
for the winter. Was it 
done last spring, or in 
the autumn, or is it 
busy work for the 
warm days in winter? 
Frequently in the 
spring when you think 
he is busy making a hole for a nest in the 
hollow tree, he is only rat-a-tat-tatting as 
a Scout might beat a drum or, as a more 
perfect comparison, a tin pan. The downy 
has been known to rat-a-tat on a tin 
roof or a telegraph wire, probably for 
the fun of making a noise. I know of no 
other bird that is so active a member of 
the fraternity that makes a noise for the 
pure joy of making it. One famous natur- 
alist has said that the bird is calling the 
reveille of spring. But he rat-a-tats in the 
winter. It is common to see him in the 
act of making the noise, but it is seldom 
that one gets a really good sight of him 
when he has settled down to the serious 
business of building a home. 

Socially, he is a fickle fellow. When he 
lacks a set of boon companions he accepts 
anyone that.comes along. In the summer 
you will see him among the gayly dressed 
summer songsters. When they. have flown 
southward he say, “Let them go. There 
are others.” Then he becomes friendly 
with the chickadees and the nut-hatches. 
During the winter he is the inseparable 
companion of these interesting birds. 

Try to photograph the downy. It is not 
difficult to fasten the camera near a piece 
of suet on a tree and so arranged that the 
sight will be in perfect field and focus. 
Attach a long thread to the shutter, and 
when downy is busy at work pull the 
thread and spring the shutter. 

Downy is closely related to the hairy 
woodpecker with which he is sometimes 
confused. The notes of the hairy are no- 
ticeably louder than those of the downy, 

-and when one is familiar with both bir 
there is no difficulty in distinguishing them. 

No bird in the winter woods is appar- 
ently more appreciative of a piece of suet 
on a tree than is our little downy. He 


Keep an eye on downy in winter time! 


By EDWARD 


On Nature's Trail 


Scout Naturalist 


F. BIGELOW 








seems to sur- 
ass even a 

y in appe- 
tite. You will 
often find him 
loitering 
around the 
suet and 
pecking at it 
all day long. 

Put the suet 
up on a post 
or tree near a 
window where 
you can watch 
it from inside 
without being 
seen. 

Our scout 
student, Mr. 
George A. 
King, shows 
on this page a 
beautiful and 
interesting 
drawing of 
this common winter friend. 


Hunt Now for Cocoons 


By Hersert W. FAutxner, Washington, Conn. 


N the spicebush, the wild cherry and 

the sassafras, we shall frequently 
find cocoons rolled up in brown dry leaves 
and dangling from the branches, but se- 
curely fastened there. These will prove 
to be the cocoons of the large and hand- 
some spicebush silk moth. The brown leaf 
cleverly disguises it, and protects it from 
the attack of hungry birds. 

Last summer this sleeping creature was 
a great caterpillar, delicate, sea-green, 
with little coral colored ornaments on its 
second and third segments, a handsome 
creature. Next summer it will develop 
into a lovely brown moth, with wings ex- 

















Cocoon of spice- 
bush silk moth 
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Hatching cabinet which 
any boy can make 


tending over three or four inches, each 
marked with handsome variations and a 
strong eye-like dot. 

Some moths hibernate close to stems and 
branches, wrapping their cocoons in a 
single leaf. Others, such as the beautiful 
polyphemus, roll up a ball of dried leaves, 
and fall to the ground, where they are 
completely disguised and protected by the 
brown litter on the forest floor. 

On a spicebush I find another example 
of protective mimicry, that I have copied 
in my sketch .as faithfully as_ possible. 
Among several clinging, withered leaves is 
an object that not only clings to the 
branch but has two fine, delicate stays of 
silk to hold it fast and to steady it. This 
is no leaf, but a chrysalis, colored, veined 
and modeled to resemble a leaf. It is the 
blue swallowtail butterfly in nightcap and 
sleeping bag. 

Last summer a friend gave me a cater- 
pillar of this species, and I was able to 
watch him prepare himself for slumber. 
He was a grotesque and repulsive looking 
creature. He seemed to be intended to 
frighten children. A living gargoyle, he 
seemed, with his fat, greenish body, dotted 
with blue spots, and his two huge, un- 
blinking, staring eyes, expressionless and 
cruelly unsympathetic. ; 

These eyes, which appeared to be so 
abhorrent, were no eyes. They were only 
spots made to resemble eyes, and de- 
signed to frighten an enemy. 

In a few days the body color changed 
to orange, then the caterpillar shrank to 
only two-thirds of his previous size, quick- 
ly changed his form to the present one, 
made himself fast to a twig, spun his two 
guy ropes and became, to all appearances, 
a dried and withered leaf. I am keeping 
him, cool and quiet, till.spring comes, and 
the spicebush puts forth leaves to feed 
him once more. Then I hope to see him 
make his escape, after his wonderful trans- 








Chrysalis of blue swallow- 
tail butterfly 
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The glittering work of cold as seen in the turbulent brook 


formation into a beautiful butterfly. 

\s a Scout walks through shrubbery and 
underbrush, he may gather many cocoons 
and save them till spring. You need never 
look high for them. Flowers and insects 
are so related by the laws of cross-fertili- 
zation, that neither can go far above the 
ground without the company of the other. 
In Brazilian forests orchids grow and 
bloom on the highest branches of the 
loftiest trees, because they are cross- 
fertilized by birds, but in our climate 
flowers, bees, and butterflies rarely rise 
more than fifteen feet above the ground. 
Pines, beeches, oaks and chestnuts are 
cross-fertilized by the wind which plays. in 
their branches. 

When the Scout has gathered his. co- 
coons and chrysalids, he must not think 
to keep them alive by storing them in a 
warm house. . Warmth is not a part of 
their natural environment. They are pre- 
pared to bear, not the heat and dryness 
of our houses, but the coid and moisture 
of all out of doors. So keep them out of 
doors, in a little cage, on a north porch, if 
possible, and in the spring expect results. 

I have drawn a “hatchery” such as the 
scientists use, It is simple and easily 
constructed. It is only a box, enclosed 
with glass and roofed with wire netting. 
Inside is a pan, five inches deep, filled 
with moist sand. Here your moths and 
butterflies will sleep comfortably till some 
spring morning, when they will welcome 
you with a flutter of wings, a flash of 
color and an appeal for liberty. I always 
give mine the liberty for which they ask. 
Let me hope that you will do the same, 
after you have enjoyed the wonder of 
their miraculous awakening. 


The Ice in the Brooks 


WONDER if the expression, “The ice 

in the brooks,” brings to the Scouts 
such a thrill as it always brought to me 
as a boy. I have not yet got over the love 
of it. From my earliest youth, I have been 
fond of examining the strange ice fringes 
and fantastic forms on the edge of a brook 
and I liked to taste the tiny icicles. 

Speaking of these ice formations reminds 
me to tell the Scouts how I once evaded 
the teacher’s call, when she rang the bell 
in the schoolhouse door, about a hundred 
yards from the picturesque brook where 
some of us youngsters were looking at 
these wonderful ice formations. . 

“We won’t go when she rings the bell,” 
I mutinously shouted to one of the boys. 








“All right, we won't.” 

We didn’t, but afterwards some of us 
felt regretful. Arriving at the school 
about half an hour late, after we had 
been sent for, and been brought in by a 
temporary truant officer, we were lined 
up in front of the teacher’s desk. I shall 
never forget her awful aspect of repri- 
mand. None of us dared to look up; we 
gazed at our shoes. The first in the line 
promptly received their punishment. I 
sought to work in a subtle excuse, and 
said: ‘Yes, I heard the bell, but didn’t 
hear it very well.” I wondered why every- 
body laughed. 

In my boyhood there was no joy greater 
than that of peering into the clearer places 
and watching the life below. The greater 
part of the ice in the brook is white and 
Opaque, but up in the woods where there 
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“This is the only photograph of a wall- 
sweeper I have ever seen,’ wrote the Scout 
Naturalist when he brought it in 












Ice islands in a swift current held fast by slender twigs 


are many shady places with comparatively 
deep water, there the brook ice is at times 
as clear as plate glass. Oh, what joy 
and beauty were there, before the boys 
began to slide on that sheet of ice and 
before the nails in their shoes had marred 
it with scratches. After a long, clear 
winter night I longed to be the first at 
such a place. 

What a whopper! No, I do not refer 
to the story I told the teacher, but to the 
speckled trout, the beauty, that I saw 
lolling leisurely under an overhanging 
rock, so near and yet so far. How 
covetously I gazed at him. Ten bells could 
not have taken me away from him. But 
it was not always the big things that at- 
tracted attention down there. Many were 
the little things that one could see: caddis 
flies, pup of dragon flies, the myriad 
other tiny forms that inhabited the brook. 

So, Scouts, here’s to you! With sharp 
eyes peer through the plate glass ice of 
the brooks and may you'see as many things 
as I have seen and remember them for as 
many years as I have remembered them. 

But there were puzzles and some of 
them remain to this day. How are these 
strange ice forms produced? I can under- 
stand that in some places, where the brook 
runs through the meadow and beneath 
long, overhanging grasses, to them these 
tiny icicles cling, much like the icicles from 
the roof, but what shall we say of all 
the fantastic fringes where the water slips 
and dashes and splashes? Ten thousand 
gnomes and fairies working together could 
not have produced such fantastic designs, 
for among them you may find churches 
and cannon, gristmills and oxen, shovels 
and spears and all sorts of incongruous 
objects. 

Only one other thing ever produces such 
fantastic forms. That is melted lead 
poured into cold water. Thousands of 
spears and cups will be formed before the 
lead cools—chairs and stools, trees and 
barns and many imitations of natural ob- 
jects. If your imagination is vivid enough 
you may see at the bottom of the vessel 


‘almost anything in this world. Sometimes 


the imaginary object is almost as pleasur- 
able as the real. 

But here I am again peering at the 
brook’s banks, again seeing Jack Frost’s 
transformations and wondering more and 
more, in these recent years, how he can 
make islands, With my molten lead I 
could not make a long island on the top 
of the water, but he can. I find more and 


—From Nature Study Review more in recent winters a pleasure in seeing 
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these fantastic forms. Sometimes the 
island is as big as your head—an island 
clinging to a twig while the waters go 
rushing and swirling by. But in some 
places where the brook flows calmly, such 
an island will be five or six feet long. 

I want to know, and I hope some Scout 
whose eyes are younger and keener than 
mine will come to the rescue and tell me, 
how these things are made. But first we 
want you to prove in this court that they 
are made. Get that little camera or in- 
veigle some grown up friend, perhaps the 
Scoutmaster, to — you when you 
have made an especially interesting find. 

These ice fields in the brook and these 
fringes are wonderful, yet (will you believe 
it?) there are people who say, “Oh, Mr. 
Bigelow, what can you find in this cold 
winter weather to study?” 

I have hundreds of photographs of these 
curious ice formations and show two of 
them on the preceding page. I think that 
I made them, not because I am a naturalist, 
but because they are a sort of perpetual 
winter celebration of the fancies of the 
days when I heard the bell, but didn’t hear 
it very well. 


Ever See a Wall-Sweeper? 


HERE is one very interesting form of 

animal life about which but very little 
is said in the books. I think we will call 
it a relative of the spider although it 
really is not a spider. I refer to those 
many-legged wall-sweepers often seen in 
the house. From its many legs we may call 
it a myriapod, which is a scientific word 
simply meaning many feet or legs. 


Probably most Scouts, at any rate those 
who live in the country, are familiar with 
the centipede, which takes its name from 
a vastly exaggerated idea that it has a 
hundred feet. Perhaps some of you will 
see how much the people who thus named 
it were in error as to the number. Then 
there are those Jong, worm-like animals 
with a fringe of legs on the side. They 
curl up “playing possum” if they are not 
able to scamper out of sight and hide 
beneath a leaf, chip or other protecting 
object. These are exaggeratingly named 
the millipede or “thousand legs.” 

But to come back to the wall-sweepers. 
These are often found in damp houses or 
in cellars and indeed sometimes they are 
found running around well kept kitchens, 
or in camps that are under the very best 
of management. Do not kill them because 
they are our friends, feeding upon cock- 
roaches and other household pests, and as 
far as I know they have never done any- 
body any injury—in other words, “They’re 
all to the good.” 

Though they are very conspicuous and 
wonderfully interesting, seeming weird 
and unlike almost any other form of 
animal life, yet they seem never to have 
attracted much attention on the part of 
naturalists because in a large library of 
naturalist’s books there is a woeful silence 
on the part of most of them regarding 
these strange house scavengers. One 
variety with very long legs is known as 
the Scutigera forceps. 

Even illustrations of this wonderful, 
many legged animal are quite rare and 
when I saw an exceptionally good one 
in the Nature-Study Review I at once re- 





quested that magazine to let the Scouts 
see it and it is printed on page 21. The 
photographer, Dr. R. W. Shufeldt, says 
that he secured the specimen by placing a 
long pasteboard box over it until it was 
perfectly quiet and in a normal posture, 
when he photographed it by arranging 
his camera directly over it and cautiously 
removing the box. He was thus able to 
obtain a beautiful and lifelike reproduc- 
tion. It seems to me that is a pretty 
ingenious method of getting a photograph 
of this lively animal showing all its legs 
in good position. 


Look for Snails Now 


N midwinter search under the leaves, 

overturn deeply imbedded stones (even 
if you must take a crowbar to do it) pry 
up boards that lie on the ground, and see 
what an astonishing menagerie of snails 
(Mollusca) may be found, as well as other 
forms of life. 

You may not perceive, until you have 
been directed to perceive, that the mouth 
of the shell is covered by a whitish mem- 
brane stretched there like a drumhead. 
The snail has filled his house with air, 
closed the door with an air-tight curtain 
and gone to sleep for the winter. Some- 
times there are more than one screen. 

The snails should be put in a jar with a 
little earth and kept in a warm place 
in the home, thus forming a sort of 
artificial Spring; by making close observa- 
tions indoors you can see what happens in 
April or May out of doors. Once started 
on such hunting there is no end to it, and 
no limit to the entertainment it affords. 








CHAPTER VII (Continued) 


WANT to say a word about my part- 
ner in the Distributing Agency, be- 
cause he is one of the most interesting 

and finest types of college man, and he 
stands out pretty well against my older 
acquaintance, Paddy. 

He is one of the most unselfish and al- 
truistic fellows it has ever been my good 
fortune to know; a hard worker, but he 
doesn’t talk about his work—his work 
talks for him. He is a Phi Beta Kappa 
man, but he doesn’t live in his books alone. 
For three years he has run the launch for 
the ‘varsity crews—out of college spirit; he 
is business manager of two of the most im- 
— undergraduate publications, just 

ause he doesn’t want to loaf; he takes 
a leading part in every Red Cross scheme 
in the college—out of humanity; he has 
been one of the main factors in the develop- 
ment of the Undergraduate Schools Com- 
mittee, because he feels he ought to do 
something for Princeton in the country at 
large; he has prepared several handbooks 
and programmes, and for recreation he 
teaches a class of negroes on Sunday after- 


Through College on 
Nothing a Year 


By CHRISTIAN GAUSS 


Illustrated by F. Ricnry 


noons. Besides all 
this, he always has 
time for everybody 
and for everything 
new. 

Well, it was he who 
first hit on the idea of 
the Distributing 
Agency. As I see it 
now, he started that 
scheme not so much 
with the idea of mak- 
ing money for himself, 
for he didn’t need it, 
but primarily to help 
me. It proved to be a good thing. He 
suggested that we divide on the twenty per 
cent and eighty per cent basis, he take the 
twenty per cent. I couldn’t see it that 
way, and told him if there was going to be 
a partnership it would have to be on even 
terms and on a fifty-fifty basis. 

I'll probably have to speak about him 
again, so I won’t mention some of his 
other interests. If the Distributing Agen- 
cy was a success, it’s no wonder—he was 
behind it. And if you get the notion that 
I was having a hard time, remember that 









“The Professor was staring at me” 


I had friends like that, and dismiss the no- 
tion. It isn’t hard to live in a world with 
fellows of that sort. I liked the life. 


D® I regret that year? No, it was by far 
the hardest that I was to have, but in 
many ways it was the most useful. You 
can’t carry a schedule of that sort and 
waste time. I didn’t fall off in my studies. 
The best grades I ever received in college I 
received in those two terms. I got a very 
high third general for the year, and, as 
you will remember, o' ‘ned permission to 
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enter the honors courses in my department 
the next fall. 


Cuaprer VIII 
Undergraduate Big Business 


te is a law of physics that action and 
reaction are equal and opposite. You 
couldn’t expect a fellow to go through what 
I have just told you without its leaving 
him some kind of a souvenir. The last 
time I had been sick was about twelve 
years before, and I had since often been 
told, as they looked me over, that “it’s hard 
to kill a weed.” But evidently something 
had gone wrong. 

I started off the summer vacation feel- 
ing pretty tired, but with a sense of relief. 
The biggest fights I have ever had have 
been with myself. Many of these I had in 
sophomore year, trying to fight off sleep. 
I can remember now hearing that alarm 
clock go off at five in the morning, when 
it seemed that I had just fallen asleep, 
and there in the darkness wrestling with 
myself and finally with a jump getting up 
to go at it again and visit my hungry fur- 
naces. There is something perverse about 
a furnace, anyway—you have to take care 
of it in the worst time of the year and go 
out to meet it when it’s dark and cold. It 
wouldn’t be so bad if they could be run 
in the summer. When I took care of them 
I was always in a hurry, and, stoking up, 
I would get very hot and then have to rush 
out through the cold winter morning to an- 
other. I had contracted a number of colds, 
and had literally suffered during the year 
from lack of sleep. 


T= had forced me occasionally to im- 
pose on my indulgent professors. Now 
and then I had stolen a nap. I dozed while 
they thundered on. There was one man’s 
class in which I slept quite regularly and 
without reproof. With me he was a popu- 
lar professor. Unfortunately, his course 
came along only three days a week, and 
these little kitten naps that you steal sit- 
ting up only make you hungry for more. 
I developed the bad habit of wanting to 
sleep, and one day it hit me in the wrong 
way, at the wrong time, and in the wrong 
place. That class was really too small to 
sleep in. But I fell asleep, and, worse 
luck, began to snore! 

A fellow poked me with: “Hey, he’s 
looking at you.” I woke with a start and, 
to do something, looked at my watch. I 
had slept forty-five minutes. The pro- 
fessor was staring at me, and the class 
had turned around to look. 

I said: “Good night! I’ve flunked this 
course.” 

Evidently that professor was _near- 
sighted. I got by with it, for, as I told 
you, I worked hard enough and had luck 
enough as a sophomore to be allowed to 
enter the new courses for honors students 
at the beginning of my junior year. Why 
I didn’t stay in honors is another story, 
but I owe it in fairness to everybody to 
say that I left on request—on request, that 
is, of my department. 

But, in any case, when I began the sum- 
mer’s vacation by working on the farm I 
was just a little bit fagged. My official 
position was now that of bookkeeper. 

I wasn’t very well acquainted with the 
various diseases, and so, though I had con- 
tracted malarial fever, I didn’t know it. 
But I hadn’t been feeling very well, and 
after a few weeks decided I’d better get 
a leave of absence. I went home and went 
to the hospital to have a slight operation 
on my nose. On leaving the clinic I col- 





lapsed on the steps of a friend’s house. 
I was ashamed of myself, but I was physi- 
cally exhausted in the full and complete 
sense of that word, and it wasn’t hard for 
something to get to me and lord it over 
me. Malaria had taken advantage of her 
opportunity. I got three weeks’ rest-cure, 
and woke up one day feeling fine, went 
out for a walk, came back dead tired, and 
slept twenty-four hours. A call came from 
the manager of the farm. He.wanted me 
to take up the books again. I was still 
a little shivery, but came down the next 
week and worked off a good deal of my 
indisposition before the end of the sum- 
mer. 

I did farm work besides the bookkeeping, 
and it was lots of fun. That year the man- 
agement gave prizes to the five men who 
could raise the greatest amount of prod- 
uce off an acre of ground, It was a sort 
of Panama Canal scheme. Yes, I got one 
of the prizes; but you needn’t say anything 
about that, for there were no blanks. 
Every one got in on a prize! 

College opened with a bang. You'll re- 
member that the last spring I had taken 
orders for slickers, and the first couple of 
weeks I was busy delivering them to the 
crowd of new sophomores. Yes, I had 
good luck with that deal. The freshmen 
are the easiest fellows to deal with in col- 
lege. They want you to think they’ are 
wise, and they do things in flocks because 
each one wants to do what the other fellow 
does. So, as I have said, if we got one 
freshman in a crowd to sign up for a 
slicker, all the rest followed like sheep. 
That’s why freshmen are so easily imposed 
upon by the schemers around college. In 
addition to that I was signing up men for 
the Pressing Establishment. How had I 
gotten back in? It’s a long story. All 
right, I'll tell you. 


Ww my entrance into the Students’ 
Pressing Establishment marks a new 
chapter in my financial experiments, and it 
will be pretty hard to explain the whole 
situation. Up to this time, with the ex- 
ception of the Distributing Agency, I had 
worked at what might be called odd jobs. 
I was the employee. I was now about to 
become an undergraduate business man, 
and because of the conditions of college 
life it is pretty hard for a man—pretty 
nearly impossible—to get into it before the 


“You are man for man and everyone is 
taken at his face value” 






junior year. U 
Seniority counts 
for a good deal 
in college. And 
then there is a 
prejudice 
against the 
sophomore and 
the freshman; 
they have no 
status in college 
when it comes 
to serious 
things; they 
only count in 
the catalogue. 
Undergraduate business, furthermore, is 
necessarily very complicated, and once in 
a while a selfish individual makes it more 
complicated. You know, it must be com- 
pletely reorganized every year. It grows 
up at haphazard, has its ups and downs, 
and it is difhcult to tell where one part- 
ner’s interests begins and ends. Further- 
more, students, as a rule, are apprentices 
at business. 

I will illustrate from the history of only 
one student enterprise—though it would 
not be fair to take this as typical, except 
along certain lines. Usually there is no 
capital, there is only good-will. In this 
case there had been a little capital, but the 
good-will had by this time leaked out. In 
a certain year an upper classman had con- 
ceived the idea that it would be a good thing 
to start a pressing establishment on the 
campus for the students. He procured a 
room, bought the necessary tools and ma- 
terials, and, by hiring experienced outside 
help to do the pressing and students to do 
the collecting and delivering, started up a 
business. It prospered, and when he had 
developed it to its maximum of efficiency 
he was graduated. That business, of 
course, had belonged to him. It was his 
idea, his capital, and his plant. He still 
had a number of accounts. As he was a 
generous chap, he turned the business and 
all the paraphernalia to three men, one of 
whom was to be manager for the succeed- 
ing year. He did not sell it to them. He 
was merely allowing them to run it during 
their time in college, they in turn to pass 
it on to their successors. 

Now, you can see that the status of the 
new manager, who did not own the busi- 

(Continued on page 50) 
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startled me, out in that 
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snow hole. There was no 
response until the fourth 






yell when some _ one 
shouted: “Hello.” 

’ Joyfully I answered, 
“Hello!” 


o” 


“Where are you?” some 
one yelled. 

“I don’t know.” 

“Where are you from?’ 








T was the winter of 
1898 and forty degrees 
below zero. No one 
was allowed to climb the Chilcoot Pass 
that day because there was a blizzard on 
and the snow was falling blindingly. It 
was over“a mile to the top of the Chilcoot 
above Skagway, Alaska, and so steep that 
for over five hundred feet hold-to ropes 
were fastened to posts along the trail. 

My fine Saint Bernard dog, Hero, had 
gone up the evening before with part of 
our provisions; and fearing he might be 
neglected I determined to climb the Chil- 
coot. No one ever attempted it alone even 
in the most favorable weather, so I but- 
toned up my fur coat, strapped my car- 
iridge belt and a pair of Colts around me 
and with my eiderdown sleeping bag 
strapped to my back, made a detour to 
the trail so as to avoid being seen; I 
feared some one might try to dissuade me. 

Never before in all my wild and varied 
experiences did I ever suffer so much from 
the elements. At times I was almost torn 
from my grip on the rope as the wind 
came down and again I was almost lifted 
upward. After fully two hours, when al- 
most exhausted, I reached an almost level 
track of fifty to a hundred feet some two 
hundred yards from the top. Here, al- 
most blinded with the snow beating in my 
face, I lost the trail and broke through the 
hard crust on top which was nearly two 
inches thick, falling into fifteen or twenty 
feet of soft loose snow. 

I knew there was no possible way out 
of that hole without help from somewhere 
and I also knew that just over the hill the 
Canadian mounted police were hugging 
their sheet iron stove or fireplace and that 
no one would come to me unless I brought 
them on such a terrible day. 

I was now below the storm and blizzard; 
and my first sensation was one of relief. 
But soon the horror of my situation drove 
all other thoughts from me. There I was 
in a deep hole in the soft snow with no 
possible way of getting out without help 
and little probability of getting help while 
a forty degree below zero blizzard was rag- 
ing. How long would I be obliged to stay 
there? What if there should be a moving 
of the snow or a cave in or a snow slide 
that would bury me? 

Not long before I had helped to dig men 
from out of a snow slide and they were 
dead—frozen stiff. The horror of meeting 
such a fate drove me ito action. I must 
get out. But how? 

I could not climb out. 
summon help in some way. 
six shooters! 

Immediately three shots went ringing 
out in quick succession. That is and al- 
ways has been a signal of distress, or help 
wanted, and I knew that if the shots were 
heard by the police or miners they would 
be answered. After waiting a few min- 
utes, I repeated and repeated the shots 
until I had fired twelve cartridges. No re- 
spouse. I thought of that Apache yell 
which has so startled many of my big Boy 
Scout audience. I gave it. The yell even 





I must try to 
How? My 





“Foot of Chilcoot. I lost the trail on the 
bench near the top.” 

“All right, we know where you are.” 

Shortly after two big, husky mounted 
policemen threw me a strap and a rope 
and soon I was on top and over the hill. 

I found my dog, Hero, almost starved. 
The police sergeant gave me a great bone, 
with a lot of meat on it, and I threw it 
to Hero who was cuddled up on a heap 
of straw in the custom collector’s tent. 
The dog started for it ravenously when a 
German who had just come in almost frozen 
pulled the icicles from his beard and mus- 
tache, looked over at Hero who was trim- 
ming the bone, and said with a look on his 
face which I shall never forget, “Ach, I 
vich I vas a dog.” 

I found the poor fellow was nearly 
starved and went back to the good sergeant 
who gave me another bone, rich with meat, 
and Hero and my new made friend enjoyed 
a square meal together. 


many times on snowshoes and with dogs 
and sledge, and now never a thought of 
danger entered my head, though I was 
well aware that at a point a quarter of 
a mile above the post, where the river 
narrowed and the current flowed big and 
strong, there was always likely to be “bad 
ice.’ Here, however, as everywhere else 
on the river, the ice was well covered with 
packed snow and gave no indication of 
weakness, and observing a freshly made 
sledge track across it, I followed the 
sledge trail as a short cut to the post. 

And so it came about that I was about 
midway of the stream when~suddenly, and 
without the slightest warning, the ice fell 
from under me and I plunged neck deep 
into the black, cold water. This would 
have been bad enough under any circum- 
stances, but now I was not only hampered 
by heavy winter clothing, but snowshoes 
were on my feet, and as the current 
caught their broad surface I felt a strong 
pull downward. 


NDER me was a full six fathoms of 

water running swiftly, like a mill 
race, and below me an unbroken ice field 
reaching away over the frozen bay into 
which the river flowed. An area only 
about six feet in circumference had 
broken down with my weight. There was 
immediate danger that the water drawing 
upon my snowshoes would sweep me un- 
der the ice beyond all 
hope of rescue, and in- 
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AND A PLUNGE THROUGH 
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By DILLON 


‘FORT. Y-BEEOWS 


THE ICE — Brrrrrrr! 


WALLACE ~_, 


stantly and naturally I 
realized the peril 
Through instinct, to some 
degree perhaps born of 
training and habit, I did 
thing that I 
should have done. I 
threw out my right arm 
at full length upon the 
snow covering the ice at 


nar, the one 
ore 





a 





> 
/ TT was quite natural 
that during the two 

= and one-half years 
that I spent in Labrador I should have 
met with many adventures. In_ that 
rugged, bleak land no one knows when he 
may be called upon to meet adventure, and 
sometimes grave danger, too, for up there 
Adventure and Danger are close compan- 
ions. They lurk in the mysterious shadows 
of forest solitudes, they stride boldly out 
over the wild wind-swept barrens, and they 
crouch beside every winter trail, and you 
never know when they may stand up to 
you face to face to challenge your cour- 
age and your fortitude. 

And so it came to pass that adventure 
caught me unawares one winter evening, 
and it was only because I had trained 
myself, as every Scout should, to keep 
my head and avoid excitement in the face 
of danger, and to think quickly, that I 
escaped with my life. 
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HE cold was bitter and searching that 
day, with a temperature close to 40 
degrees below zero. I was traveling on 
snowshoes, returning from an expedition 
into the country, and as twilight fell was 
descending the frozen bed of a large 
river. Near the mouth of this river was 
a trading post where at this time I made 
my home; and as I trudged along toward 
the end of my journey, weary enough, I 
remember, with a hard day’s work, I was 
thinking of the good venison supper and 
cozy warmth that awaited me. 
I had passed up and down this river 


one side of the hole, dug 
my fingers into it and held on for dear life, 
but did not attempt any vain struggle. 
I was well aware that the ice to which 
I clung would not bear my weight, and 
also that there was no one within hailing 
distance to lend me assistance. I had to 
save myself. 


wee my left hand I began at once 
to break away bit by bit the rotten 
weak ice next my body, pushing my ex- 
tended right arm forward and maintain- 
ing a grip upon the snow as I did so, and 
was rewarded in a few moments by find- 
ing hard, clear ice. Then with both arms 
reaching out I secured a firm hold on the 
packed snow with my fingers, and with 
one mighty effort was out of the water 
upon solid ice. 

My water-soaked clothing and snow- 
shoes were, of course, instantly frozen so 
stiff with a thick coating of ice that it 
was difficult to bend my knees or to walk, 
but presently I reached the post house to 
enjoy the venison supper, and the cozy 
warmth of a roaring wood fire in the big 
box stove, and best of all, with no other 
inconvenience as a result of my dip than 
slightly . frostbitten fingers. 
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In the Scout Cave 
35° Below — 
By THE CAVE SCOUT 


F. J. P, 








ELLO, fellows! You look rather 

H chilly. Come over here by the fire- 

place and toast your shins awhile. 

Move over there a little, Fat, and let three 

or four of these other fellows sit down. 
How cold is it outside, anyway? 

“Almost down to zero.” 

It is rather chilly, isn’t it? Wouldn't 
be surprised if we had a little frost before 
morning. But say, if you think this is 
cold, you ought to have been out with the 
Cave Scout the other night when the mer- 
cury crawled down the tube until it regis- 
tered 85 below zero—according to a U. S. 
Weather Bureau thermometer, too. It was 
way up in the woods of Northern » but 
never mind exactly where it was. Some of 
you fellows live up that way and you 
might “spot” me. 

But not very many of you, I guess, have 
ever tackled thirty-five below weather and 
maybe you’d like to know how it seems. 
It was a still night and clear. The smoke 
rose straight out of the chimney in a white 
column. The stars were so bright they 
seemed to hang down out of the sky and 
they glittered like huge diamonds. The air 
itself seemed frozen and it was not hard 
to imagine it shattering into fragments 
with the sound of breaking glass. It’s 
funny how things pop and snap when the 
temperature gets so low. The ice on the 
lakes and streams rumbles and groans like 
the animals in a menagerie. Trees and 
houses snap and crackle and the snow 
squeaks complainingly at every step. As 
for the shingles on the roof they go off 
sometimes with a noise like rifle shots. 

Queer thing, though, when you first go 
out into the open it doesn’t seem very cold. 
The Cave Scout said, “Shucks, this isn’t 
bad. Don’t think I'll need to pull my cap 
down over my ears.” But he hadn’t gone 
very far before he felt a sharp pain shoot 
through his right ear. Did you ever see ice 
crystals forming? If so you must have 
noticed how the long, slender points seem 
to shoot out through the water. Well, I 
guess ice crystals must have been forming 
in the Cave Scout’s ear. Anyway, down 
came that cap, and you bet it stayed down, 
too. It doesn’t take cold long to “get to” 
a fellow when it’s thirty-five below. When 
the Cave Scout’got back to the house after 
some brisk exercise, he found that his right 
big toe had been nipped a little. It’s 
kind of sore yet. But the old boob ought 
to have had-sense enough not to go out 
in such weather with nothing on his feet 
but thin cotton socks and light shoes. 

I suppose you scouts in Alaska will 
laugh at this thirty-five below tempera- 
ture. Well, go ahead and laugh. The 
Cave Scout isn’t a bit touchy. 

Now let’s look in the question hole, and 
see what’s there. Here’s a letter from out 
west: 





Dear Mr. Cave Scout:— 

I have a question here that is bothering me 
with regard to the wearing of the uniform. What 
do you think of this; should a Scout, who is the 





owner of a uniform, be allowed to wear it wher- 
ever he has a mind to, such as a dance, party, to 
school, or at work around house, or should the 
wearing of his suit be confined to meetings and 
special occasions and scout duty? I am patrol 
leader of the Panther Patrol, Troop 1, and as we 
are just getting started every piece of information 
sounds good, you know. 
Scour Herman G——, 
F—, Ark. 


Well sir, you’ve hit upon one of the 
most puzzling questions in Scout work, 
Herman. But let’s talk it over and see 
what conclusions we can come to. Maybe 
it would help us to find out what the uni- 
forms are for, anyway. Who has an idea?” 

“They’re so people- can tell who are 
Scouts and who are not.” 

Yes, that has something to do with it. 

“They’re to wear. That’s why they aré 
made so strong.” 

“They’re to make a fellow feel like he 
really belongs to the Scouts.” 

“They’re so Scouts will look neat when 
they appear in public.” 

Yes, there is truth in all of those an- 
swers and that’s why it is so hard to make 
any definite rules with regard to the wear- 
ing of the uniforms. 


pe ome to me that this wearing of uni- 
forms is something that each troop 
must decide for itself, because conditions 
are so different in different communities. 
And in deciding this problem troops must 
use a little plain horse sense. There are 
some places where it would be as out of 
place to wear a Scout suit as it would be 
to wear a football suit to church. A Scout 
suit at a dance, it seems to the Cave Scout, 
would be out of place unless the whole 
troop attended in uniform and the same 
would be true of school or church or most 
public entertainments. A real Scout 
doesn’t enjoy being made conspicuous. 

Another thing—suppose you are going 
around selling tickets for an entertain- 
ment or selling pencils, or anything else. 
You don’t want people to buy tickets or 
pencils or garden truck ‘that they really 
don’t want simply because they think they 
“ought to patronize the Boy Scouts.” You 
want them to buy because what you have 
to sell is of some real use or benefit to 
them, and not because they weakly submit 
to being “held up.” So don’t you think 
that that is a pretty good time to leave the 
uniform at home and sell our wares strictly 
on their own merits, even if we are trying 
to raise money for Scout purposes—or per- 
haps all the more so then. The same prin- 
ciple certainly applies when you are solicit- 
ing funds for your own or any other cause. 
Let’s not “make capital” of the Scout 
uniform. 


We: should never forget that the uni- 
form of a Scout is a mark of honor 
and whenever it is worn it should be worn 
proudly. We should remember, further- 


(Continued on page 80) 





First in the 
Hearts of His 
Countrymen! 





WE WILL SEND 
YOU 


THIS INTERESTING 
BOOK ABOUT HIM 





Cover of the book 
It contains more than 60 pictures 


It Tells of Washington’s 
Life as a Boy 


Washington was a genuine boy. He 
gievet with vim and studied hard. To-day 
e marshals his boy companions in a mimic 
charge, and to-morrow he will ride on er- 
rands to distant plantations. This is the 
boy at sixteen, whom Lord Fairfax sent with 
companions across the mountains to survey 
his lands. 

This book tells all about it—in story and 
pictures. 

There runs throughout his experiences a 
vein of fun and frolic, even ee the 
storm and stress of war and the more crit- 
ical days of starting a new republic on its 
journey. Always his love for the lighter and 
righter side of life-is manifest. Phis book 
shows it clearly. | 

(Note: The _pictures on page 4 of this 
issue of Boys’ Lire are from this book.} 


Let Us Send You the Book Without Charge 


It will go to.you. all charges prepaid, if you 
send us one su ption to BOYS’ LIFE, for one 
year (price, $1). 





-tate addresses if req 








USE THIS COUPON TO-DAY 
BOYS’ LIFE, the Boy Scouts’ Magazine 
200 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Please send me BOYS’ LIFE for one year, for 
which I enclose $1—and send me also, without any 
further charge, a copy of book ‘“‘Washington, 
a Virginia Cavalier,”’ as ad’ 
Signed 


AGGrESS 6 oc rweccrcccccccccvecigececceesecdsseees 


Pree rere Terrier SCR e Re meee eR Pees eeeeeeeseeeees 


Note: Magazine and book will be sent to sepa~ 
juested. 
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Quin Quitter 


A Skating Story 
By ALBERT M. CHESLEY 





KATES in hand, the three boys 
started on a run for the river half 


a mile away. There were Blazer 
Brown, a burly boy of fifteen; Joe 
Jackson, a long legged lad of the 
same age, and twelve-year-old Quin. 

“Now, Quin, you little shrimp,” panted 
Blazer as they thumped along, “what time 
jer tell yer mother you'd get home?” 

“Huh?” 

“You heard me,” snapped Blazer. “Cause 
it'll be late. Probably we'll stay all day 
and get eats at Corry’s.” 

“Nothin’ doin’ on all-day for me,” said 
Quin. “Say, don't go so dinged fast, you 
fellers. My legs are shorter than yours.” 

“Quitter,” puffed Joe. “Twice quitter, 
quit on staying and quit a-going.” 

But they slowed down a little. They 
liked Quin, but it was fun to “bull” him, 
and besides they had a deliberate campaign 
on to bring pressure on Quin to stay all 
day. They knew from experience that Mrs. 
Tolliver did not feel safe with Quin away 
all day on a skating trip. 

“What time did ma-ma tell little Theo- 
dore to be home?” wheedled Blazer. 

“Prob’ly half an hour,” said Joe. “Say 
you lil bit o’ nuthin’, if you’re going to 
sit down, Blazer’n I are going on. Oh well, 


good-bye.” 


UIN was indeed feeling the pace of 
these big fifteen year olds, and he 
wasn’t enjoying the ragging. So he slowed 
down to a walk and the other fellows ran 
on. 
Quin had told his mother he would be 
home at noon but he wasn’t going to tell 
his naggers that. 

“Let ’em go,” he grumbled to himself. 
“T’ll skate alone and go home when I like. 
I'm no quitter.” 

As he turned off the road to the shore, 
he saw Joe and Blazer skating in a big 
circle out in the middle of the river. 
“Hurry up, Quitter,” they yelled. 







“One of you let go! I can’t 
pull you both!” 


Instead of putting on his skates he pur- 
posely stalled by pretending to examine 
the inside of an old scow lying partly on 
shore and frozen into the ice. Without 
much interest he noted certain objects ly- 
ing promiscuously in the old flat-boat. 

“Come on Quin, what in Sam Hill are 
you doing,” yelled his comrades, and he sat 
down and put on his skates. He wasn’t in 
an amiable frame of mind when he joined 
Blazer and Joe. 

“Here, Quit, do this one,” taunted Blazer 
as he took a flying start to get up speed, 
thrust one leg out in front of him, then 
squatted and coasted on the other skate. 

“Oh, he can’t do that one,” said Joe, 
“that’s a hard one.” Quin had never done it, 
but galled into trying, tumbled in his at- 
tempt to squat with one foot out in front. 

It was evident that the game of Blazer 
and Joe was to humble Quin to the point 
of being willing to go anywhere rather than 
be thought a quitter. 

Suddenly Joe spied at a distance a hole 
in the ice about three feet in diameter. 

“Come on, Blazer,” he yelled, “let’s see 
who can skate nearest the hole in the ice.” 

Away he went, cutting a big circle 
around the hole and drawing in closer on 
each turn. 

“Course Quit won’t play this game,” 
called Blazer as he followed on the heels of 
Joe. “You have to take a chance in this 
game.” 

Stung with the dare, Quin cut inside his 
companions and whizzed within a couple of 
feet of the hole. 

“Whee! that’s not near,” came from Joe, 
following close after Quin and going a foot 
nearer the hole. 


RASH! The ice that bore little Quin 

4 safely was too thin for the heavier 
Joe and he went down, the ice breaking 
up three or four feet around him, so that 
he went nearly out of sight, saving himself 
only by clutching the edge of stronger ice. 
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Blazer, who had been following Joe, 
swerved aside just in time to avoid going 
in with him. He brought himself up with 
a side brake, whipped off his coat, and 
skating close, threw one end to Joe. Joe 
clutched it, but Blazer too was not aware 
of the weakness-of the surrounding ice 
and just as Joe gathered himself to try and 
climb out, the ice parted. 

Blazer half turned in an attempt to 
get away, but it was no use and both lads 
were struggling in the river. They were 
filled with terror, and look!—their only 
hope was skating for the shore as fast as 
he could go. Quin was running away. 


“Quin—help! Help! Oh-h-h Help!!” 


PPARENTLY Quin was what they 

said he was. He was nearly to the 
shore and going like the wind. They saw 
him go straight to the old scow and throw 
himself over the side. Presently he reap- 
peared, dragging something. He was com- 
ing toward them, half carrying, half drag- 
ging—a rope. 

He stopped ten feet away, took one end 
of the rope in his left hand, quickly gath- 
ered the rest in a partial.coil and threw it 
across the ice to his friends. 

Then began a struggle. Far out on the 
end of the twenty feet of rope Quin braced 
himself sideways and dug his skates into 
the ice. The boys in the water tried to 
get their knees out on the ice, but their 
heavy skates, wet clothing and numbness 
from the cold were a tremendous handi- 
cap. Their yanking on the rope jerked 
poor Quin a foot, than two feet nearer the 
hole. He took a fresh grip, dug his skates 
into the ice and began anew. 

He saw that it was going to be impos- 
sible for him to pull the two boys out. 

“One of you let go!” he yelled. “Blazer, 
let go and hold on to the ice! I can’t pull 
you both!” 

But Blazer and Joe were panic stricken 
and clung desperately to the rope. 

The lad on the ice tried a new plan. 

“Stretch out!” he cried, “lie 
straight!” 

Doubled up, with their feet under the 
ice, he could not move them. It was no 
use, they were beyond listening.~ 

Again came the jerking strain, and, try 
as he would, Quin found himself almost 
pulled onto his face. Then his feet slipped 
again. With a frightened sob he clung 
desperately to the rope, and during a 
lapse in the tugging, again braced him- 
self. A look at the horror stricken faces 
of his friends brought fear to his heart. 
But he must hold. He gritted his teeth. 
Oh, if help could only come from some- 
where! 

Another tug from the boys, clutching 
like drowning men at a straw, dragged 
him within six feet of the hole. 

Suddenly the awful truth fixed itself up- 
on him. With another such tug, if he held 
on! Like a flash came the temptation to 
quit. He could save himself now. What 
should he do? Quit? Tears of fear, des- 
peration, agony, came. Blazer and Joe 
were taking hold for a fresh attempt to 
climb out. 

The true spirit of Quincey Tolliver came 
to him as suddenly as did the temptation 
to quit. 

“No! No!” he gritted through his 
clenched teeth. “No!” 

There was a mighty tug, he felt himself 


going—going— 
H= was suddenly conscious of being 


pulled rapidly backward, and was then 
sent sprawling out on the clear firm ice, 


out 
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His head struck something hard. Dizzily 
he saw two big forms pulling his compan- 
ions out of the water. Then he felt him- 
self being picked up. The arms were big 
and soft and strong. He felt dizzy—then 
all was black. 

Over on the shore he regained conscious- 
ness. The big men were rubbing Joe and 
Blazer. Dizzily he crawled over and 
peered at the boy’s faces. They were 
white and still. 

“Are—are they dead?” he gasped. 

“No—boy—they're going to be all right,” 
said one of the men heartily. 

He reeled and sank back with his head 
in his arms. 

Even in his dizziness, weakness and 
weariness he was conscious of a great sat- 
isfaction, 


The Statue of Liberty Never 


Invisible Now 


UDDENLY 

transformed 
from a dark bulk 
against the darken- 
ing sky into a glori- 
ously illuminated fig- 
ure, the Statue of 
Liberty on the eve- 
ning of December 2, 
was illuminated by 
giant searchlights 
which formed a per- 
manent lighting 
plant for the famous 
symbol in New York 
Harbor presented to 
this country by the 
French people in 
1886. 

President Wilson 
gave the signal that 
threw the lights upon 
the statue for the 
first time. At a 
dinner afterwards, 
he made an informa) 
address in which he spoke in part as 
follows: 

“I was reflecting, as we saw the light 
stream upon that beautiful statue, that 
its source was outside the statue; that it 
did not proceed from Liberty, but pro- 
ceeded from the light we were throwing 
upon Liberty, and it occurred to me that, 
after all, it was a proper symbol of our 
life, because we can take to ourselves 
the dignity of Liberty. only as we illus- 
trate the fact and the true spirit of Lib- 
erty, and the only light that we can con- 
tribute to the illumination of the world 
is the light that will shine out of our life 
as a nation upon that conception and upon 
that image.” 

The New York World, which collected 
by popular subscription in 1885 the final 
$100,000 to complete the pedestal bearing 
the statue, has been able to gather by 
similar means the fund of $80,000 for the 
installation of the new lighting plant which 
is to be maintained by the Government 
at a cost of $4,000 a year. 

Boy Scouts in many parts of the coun- 
try contributed to this subscription and, 
in some places, gathered the contributions 
of others. 





“Liberty” at Night 





Brorner or a Kino Here 
At the Harvard-Technology School for 
Health Officers, the Duke of Sougkla, 
brother of the King of Siam, is taking the 
full course and plans to organize a national 
public health system on his return to Siam. 
































A Bee-Line to Everyone 


Straight as the bee flies and 
quick as though caught by 
lightning the voice in the tele- 
phone carries near and far over 
this Nation. 


This marvelous instrument is 
the pre-eminent vehicle of speed 
and speech. Railroads cover the 
country, but your traveler often 
must alight with bag and bag- 
gage and change trains to get 
to a given point. Railroads 
reach cities, towns and villages. 
The telephone reaches the in- 


dividual. 


The telephone offers con- 
tinuous passage for the voice 
and unbroken connections to 
the uttermost places because it 
is a united System co-ordinated 


One Policy 


One System - 


to the single idea of serving the 
entire people of this country. 


It has been a powerful factor, 
along with the transportation 
systems, in the magnificent 
achievements of the United 
States— helping to prepare the 
way where latent possibilities 
of mines, forests and farms 
were to be developed. 


The continued growth of our 
national prosperity depends in 
a great measure upon the main- 
tenance and continued growth 
of the utilities which furnish, 
the means of intercourse and 
interchange. They are the 
indispensable servants of the 
individual, the community and 
the entire nation. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Universal Service 





FOR THE PROGRESSIVE BOY 
MECHANIC'S TOOL CHEST 


With this useful EVIL Glass Cut- 


RED D 
ter you can make windows for doll houses, 


lass trays, ink stands, aquariums, etc. 
‘uts more gd without Lege 4 and eon 
ess pressure than any other cytter. 
by skilled mechanics. 
Sen size sample. 


full 
. Glass Cutter 
et free. 


SMITH & HEMENWAY CO., INC. 
103 Chambers Street New York City 

















Build an Aeroplane | 
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IDEAL AEROPLANE & SUPPLY CO., Warren St. & ‘Hest Broadway, New York 








Mention Boys’ Lirg in answering advertisements 
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S Mark Twain once 
A said, “It is never 

too late to say a 
kind word.” Because the 
Duffel Bag was so big on 
New Year's a really im- 
portant part was crowd- 
ed out, and the National 
Scout Commissioner did 
not have the opportunity 
to say then what he will 
say now: 

The owner of the Duf- 
fel Bag has a deep and 
abiding affection for all 
his Scouts, which means 
that he loves them, but 
he knows boys well 
enough to be aware of 
the fact that they do not 
take much stock in “soft talk.” This, 
however, is New Year’s time and once a 
year “soft talk” goes along with a Happy 
New Year, so as the Duffel Bag is turned 
upside down and the contents spilled over 
this page, just remember that there is all 
manner of love and good wishes mixed up 
with the other duffel. 


AST month we had a talk about the 
first Scout Law, “A Scout is Trust- 
worthy.”- Let’s talk now about the second: 


2. A SCOUT IS LOYAL. ; 
He is loyal to all to whom loyalty is due: 
his Scout Leader, his home, and parents, 
and his country. 


Here again we have a terse short 
sentence which, taken literally, might 
include equally the loyalty of the gun- 
man to his gang, the loyalty of the black- 
handers to their chief, and the loyalty of 
the patriot to his country. But it does not 
include the loyalty of the gangster and the 
criminal because of the first two words, 
“A Scout.” 

When a Scout is loyal he is loyal as a 
Scout. First of all he is loyal to the scout 
ideals and these ideals include all the four 
big M’s (Mind, Muscle, Manhood, and 
Morals), and the four big M’s include so 
much that goes to make a splendid boy 
and man that each topic could have a ser- 
mon, a lecture, or a book written upon it 
with no room for outside topics. 

A Scout to be loyal must first be loyal 
to himself, and to be loyal to himself he 
must be loyal to that spirit, conscience or 
conviction, which every boy possesses, 
which impels him to think noble thoughts 
and to emulate noble deeds; some people 
call it the God in man, but whatever it 
is, it is all that saves us from being ani- 
mals, and it is our real selves. When a 
Scout, therefore, is loyal to himself he is 
as a matter of course loyal to his teacher, 
his scoutmaster, his parents, his flag, his 
country, and his God. 

A Scout is loyal! That is, he is loyal to 
all those ideas which are great, grand and 
uplifting—ideas which stand for that sort 
of justice which puts the penniless man 
on an equal footing with the millionaire 
when both stand before the court; ideas 
which stand for the liberal institutions, 
which make this country the haven of 





From Dan Beard’s Duffel Bag 


y 
DANIEL CARTER BEARD 
National Scout Commissioner 


people who are oppressed 
and who flock to our 
shores as did all of our 
ancestors to better their 
condition under the pro- 
tection of our national 
rights which our govern- 
ment, more than any 
other, vouchsafes to its 
citizens. 

A Scout is loyal to the 
principles embodied in 
the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, loyal to the 
President of the United 
States, and to all others 
in authority because he 
knows they are there to 
represent him. He is 
loyal to his flag because 
of what it represents—what it stands for. 
He is not-loyal to it as is a heathen to 
his wooden idol. The flag is but a symbol, 
a sign, which in the sign language means 
all those things in civil government we 
most highly prize. 

It stands for Lincoln’s idea of a govern- 
ment of the people, for the-people, and by 
the people. 

It stands for equal opportunities to all, 
for justice for all, regardless of social 
position, wealth, or official standing. 

It stands for that justice which makes 
all men equal before the law. 


howls, 


The Cave Scout 


(Continued from page 25) 


more, that the uniform can be equally 
honored by refraining from wearing it 
when it would be improper to do so. 

National Headquarters believes that the 
great majority of Scouts have enough com- 
mon sense to wear the uniform properly 
and that is another reason why no definite 
rules have been laid down. If each fellow 
will -do a little careful thinking on this 
matter and also ask the advice of his 
mother or dad or scoutmaster with regard 
to particularly puzzling situations _ there 
will be few serious mistakes. 


wi. we are on this subject of uni- 
form there are a few things. the Cave 
Scout would like to get off his. chest. 
Every Scout should bear in mind the fact 
that when he wears the uniform he is rep- 
resenting the whole Scout Movement and 
the impression he makes will reflect credit 
or discredit on every member of the organ- 
ization. Any person who smokes ciga- 
rettes while wearing the uniform, or uses 
profane or indecent language, or does some 
mean trick, cr, fafls*to take advantage of a 
chance to do a good turn, hurts the Move- 
ment and every other member has a right 
to feel sore about it. On the other hand, 
every cheerful smile, every friendly act, 


all every good turn helps the Movement, and 





we all have a right to feel good about it. 

The Cave Scout knows, just as well as . 
you fellows do, that there are times when 
the scout uniform is not worn with honor. 
There are some who persist in making 
asses of themselves while dressed as Scouts. 
That is why the Cave Scout believes that 
the best plan is for troops to own the uni- 
forms as troops instead of as individuals. 
In that case, when some member of the 
troop makes a fool of himself while wear- 
ing his uniform he can be asked to turn 
it in. If that system was in effect in every 
troop it would prevent a whole lot of 
trouble. 

These aren’t definite rules, you see, but 
I think we all have a better idea of what 
the khaki suits mean than we did before 
and that we will all come nearer to wear- 
ing our Scout uniforms with honor. 

Hope you'll all be on deck next month— 
if they have decks in a Cave! Anyhow, 
come around in March. Tur C 


AVE Scout. 





E wonder if you realize how many 
places there are outside the bound- 
aries of the United States to which 
you can send an ordinary one-ounce letter 
for two cents. Here is a list of such coun- 
tries where we have boys registered in the 
Brotherhood. Let's have more international 
friendships, clasping “hands across the sea.” 
England, Scotland, Ireland, Wales, New 
Zealand, Canada, British Guiana, Bahama 
Islands, Alaska, Hawaii, Philippines, Cuba, 
Porto Rico, Canal Zone, Mexico. 
If you haven’t yet complied with our re- 
quests in the January number, read them 
again and come on in. 


THE RULES 


Here are the rules again, with two new 
ones added: 
Write a letter to a boy. 
Place it in an envelope—but don’t seal it! 
See that your return address is written plainly 
on the envelope. 
you want it to go to a boy in the United 
States or its possessions, to Canada, any of the 
British Isles, New Zealand, British Guiana, the 
Bahamas, or Mexico, put on a two cent stamp. 
you want it to go to any other part of the 
world, put on a five cent stamp. 
Write plainly on a slip of paper your name, 
address, age, and whether or not you are a Scout. 
Put the slip and the unsealed letter into an 
envelope, seal the outside envelope, and mail it 
to Boys’ Lire, the Boy Scouts’ Magazine, 200 
Fifth avenue, New York, affixing adequate post- 


age. 

It will be forwarded to a boy—somewhere! 
(If you desire you_can write’ on the inside en- 
velope the name of the country or state where 
you want it sent.) 

No expense whatever, except postage, is in- 
volved in this correspondence; our service is given 
to all boys, whether subscribers to Boys’ Lire or 
not. 

Are you one of the boys who writes in 
and says, “How long will it be before I 
get an answer to my letter sent to Sucha- 
place?” If you are, stop and think. 

We do not give out addresses. The way 
for you to reach a boy in a certain place is 
to send us a detter. 

A Patrol Leader “somewhere in Fraace” 
wants: to correspond with an Amerjcan 
Patrol Leader who has _ specialized...his 
troop in pioneering. Who can qualify? 

And a Georgia boy wants to correspond 
with Nautical Scouts. 
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The Scout Honor Roll 


Report of National Court of Honor 











EAGLE SCOUTS 


To win the Silver Eagle badge a scout must 
qualify for the athletics or physical develop- 
ment, bird study, camping, civics, sooking, first 

e 


aid, life saving, pathfin fing, personal alth 
pioneering and public health merit badges and 
any ten others. 

S. Cleage Field Knoxville, Tenn. 
Donald Lindley Chrisman, III. 

Edward Thimme Paterson, N. J. 

William H. Backus Hackensack, N. J. 
Alatan T. Wilder Honolulu, Hawaii 
Samuel Schultz Philadelphia, Pa. 
Wilfred R. Price Rochester, f 
Morrison Coryell Rochester, N. Y. 

erome Atkinson Bayside, Long Island 
fiers Monro New Haven, Conn. 
Walter Scott Chrisman, Tu. 

Wallace Green, Jr. Hackensack, N. J. 


LIFE AND STAR SCOUTS 


Life Scouts hold Merit Badges in first aid, 
athletics, life saving, —— health and public 
health. Star Scouts have five badges in addi- 


tion to these. 
Murray Jones Paterson, N. J. 
_—- Stewart Denver, Colo. 

William Callmer Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Thomas Hext Denver, Colo. 
Raymond Helwig Chicago, Ill. 
Alexander S. Dalton Washington, D. C. 
William C. Parker Philadelphia, Pa. 
Eugene Davis Philadelphia, Pa. 

alph Lichtenstien Philadelphia, Pa. 
Harry Williams Philadelphia, Pa. 
“am L. Mason Detroit, Mich. 

M. Schanck South Orange, N. J 
Sart Schwam Philadelphia, Pa. 
S. Cleage Field Knoxville, Tenn. 
Frank B. Wood Owego, N. 

Norman Houck West Hoboken, | e 
Otto Rauch Albany, N. Y. 
Robert L. Marconel Honolulu, Hawaii 
Donald Lindley Chrisman, Ss 
Alfred Holmes Hoboken, N. 
Fred W. Wrede Hoboken, N. 
W. V. Cooke Norfolk, Va. 
Ernest B. Vogt Nashville, Tenn. 
James Maguire Chicago, Ti. 
Edward Wheeler Philadelphia, Pa. 
Harold Massey Hackensack, N 
Stanley Pratt Worcester, ‘Mass. 
, William H. Martin Chicago, Ill. 
Albert Baptie Bakersfield, Cal. 
Frederic H. Wilson Harrison, "Me. 
William H. Backus Hackensack, N. J. 
Nalter Scott Chrisman, 
Wallace Green, Jr. Hackensack, im. Bi 
LIFE SCOUTS 
|. Howard Taylor Winchester, Va. 

R. Nichols Minneapolis, Minn. 
kun R. King Baltimore, Md. 
Andrew Sindt West Hoboken, N. J. 
John W. Price Philadelphia, Pa. 

STAR SCOUTS 

J. W. Doland Hackensack, N. J. 
George DeVoe Paterson, N. J. 
Calvin Spaulding Owego, N. Y: 
Earl Quick Owego, N. Y. 

LETTERS OF COMMENDATION 
Archie H. Hosier Norfolk, Va. 
Paul Stephen Vassar, Mich. 


Total number of boys having received Merit 
MESS 6 wn ded nndhe ind nae pie teers 772 

Total number of new boys havin received 
Merit Badges for December 263 


TOTAL *7,035 


Scouts Busy 1x Roumania 


A three days’ camp and rally was held 
at Bucharest in May of last year, when 
4,000 Boy Scouts were inspected by the 
King and Queen. 

The Scouts are being used for public 
service work, in hospitals, etc., and they 
did good work in recent air raids, when 
some of them were killed on duty when 
patrolling the streets to warn people of 
the danger, and to give first aid to the 
wounded, 
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Commissary Department 


When purchasing provisions for the 
camp there is one food that should 
never fail to appear on your list— 


Shredded Wheat 


Make this cereal food—this blood and muscle 
builder—a regular part of your outfit. It is in 
every respect satisfactory, being perfectly 
adapted to the requirements of an outdoor life. 
It is light and easy to pack and carry. It is easy 
to serve, quickly prepared and made crisp by a 
moment’s heating. It is of a delicious, appetiz- 
ing flavor, and, best of all, it isa nutritious, 
wholesome, clean, strength-giving food—one 
that will help to keep you fit to do your share of 
the day’s work. Take it along. | 


Made only by 
The Shredded Wheat Company, Niagara Falls, New York 


y . 
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Free C mete Ec LearnWatchwork, Jewelrywork and 
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BradJey Institute, Peoria, Ill., for our latest catalog. 
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A KEEN KUTTER 
BOY SCOUT 












PRICE $.85 
WITH SHEATH 
PRICE $1.00 


When you go off on the trail, when 
you're in camp—here is the axe you 
ought to have, because it’s a corker for 
work. It stays sharp and cuts deep. 

It’s name—you’ve heard it. It’s a 


KEEN KUTTER 


BOY SCOUTS AXE 
and fit for hard blows by a strong arm. 
“The Recollection of QUALITY Remains 
Long After the PRICE is Forgotten.” 
Trade Mark Registered. -E. ©. SIMMONS 
If not at your dealer’s write us 


SIMMONS HARDWARE COMPANY 


St. Louis New York Philadelphia Toledo 
Minneapolis Sioux City Wichita 




























ait McKenzie’s 
Statuette of 
the Boy Scout 


The only Statu- 
ette of its kind 
in America. 


For Troop Head- 


quarters. To be 
given as First 
Prizes. To deco- 


rate home or 
office. 
18” high, done in 


4 Ivory finish... .$3.00 
Bronze finish, dark 
«+» 3.50 


or light ....... 3. 
my Copper finish. . 3.50 
Express Carriage Extra 


Philadelphia 
Headquarters 


Boy Scouts 
of America 














“ —_-'‘Yaudevitle Sketch- Entertainments, 
es, Monologs, Dia- Pantomimes, 
logs, Recitations, Tableaux,Drills, 


Commencement Manual, full off‘new ideas, plans, 
helps and suggestions. Folk Dances, Musical Pieces, 
“Minstrel Material, Make-up Goods, Large cata 

free. 1I.S.Denison & Co., Dept.18 ,Chicage 





Mention Boys’ Lirs in answering advertisement 


How 8,000 Scouts 





Invited the President to Their Rally 


of New York City 














ABOUT THE PICTURES 


book presented to President Wilson; 


Scouts). 


HEN the New York City Boy Scouts 

of America decided that early in 

1917 they would hold a patriotic 
rally of their 8,000 Scouts, they agreed 
to ask President Wilson to come and speak 
to them. They knew how busy he was 
and realized that ne ordinary invitation 
would bring him, so they prepared uni- 
form invitation sheets which were signed 
by virtually all of those 8,000 Scouts and 
afterward handsomely bound. Five Scouts, 
one from each of the Boroughs of Greater 
New York, were delegated to present this 
unique invitation. The Scouts chosen to 
deliver the invitation were as follows: 
George Sanford Jolley, a second class Scout 
of Troop 100, of Manhattan, who has won a 


medal as the best all-round Boy Scout in New 
York. 


Parker Crossby Webb, second class Scout of 
Troop 7, Brooklyn. 

Martin Benjamin Freeman, Eagle Scout and 
Assistant Scoutmaster of Troop 1, Flushing, 
(Queens Borough). 

arren Roy Neale, first class Scout of Troop 
178, the Bronx. 
William H. Triest, first class Scout of Troop 


1, Richmond Borough. 


The Scouts were received in prixate au- 
dience by the President at the White 
House on December 26. The book was 
presented by Scout Parker Crossby Webb, 
with the following speech, written by him- 
self: 


“To the Honorable Woodrow Wilson, Presi- 
dent of the United States and Honorary Presi- 
lent of the Boy Scouts of America: 

Mr. President, you are invited to make an 
address to the eight thousand New York City 
members of the Boy Scouts of America and their 
seven hundred Scoutmasters and Assistants, and 
to inspire them with patriotism and_loyalty by 
your words and personal presence. Your mess- 
age will also reach the two hundred thousand Boy 
Scouts and all other boys of this nation by means 
of the press. This is a great opportunity, for 
in a few years these boys will be the citizens 
whose actions will make the future history of 
the country. - 

We want to have you personally, not only be- 
cause you are the President of these United 
States, but also because as Honorary President 
of the Boy Scouts of America, you are standing 
for the same high principles for which we as 
Boy Scouts are striving. Another reason why 
we want you to come is, that you have been a 
teacher of boys, and you believe it is important 
to give boys the right ideas and ambitions when 
they are young. For these reasons, and because 








of your high position we think that you, above 


visited the White House—Eagle Scout Freeman, with the 

jebb, who made the presentation speech (photo copyrighted by International 
Film Service)s at the right, one of the pages bearing signatures of Scouts— 
(the page shown bears the signatures of members of a troop of Chinese 













































At the left is shown the cover of the great 


the Scouts who 
book, and Scout 


in the center, two of 


all men, could give us an idea of love for our 
country and loyalty to its principles which will 
exert the greatest influence upon the boys of the 
country. 

This book contains the signatures of most 
of the eight thousand Scouts and of their seven 
hundred Scoutmasters and Assistants. We can 
assure you, Mr. President, that every signature 
was made with the eager expectation of hearing 
you speak. 

We five Scouts have had the honor of bein 
chosen to represent the Scouts of New Yor 
City. We deliver this book to you so you may 
know the earnestness of their desire to have you 
come.” 

The invitation, written by Scout John 
Taylor, Troop 23, Brooklyn, reads as fol- 
lows: 

We, the undersigned Boy Scouts of America, 
respectfully invite the Honorable Woodrow Wil- 
son, President of the United States of America, 
to honor us with his presence and to inspire us 
with patriotism by his persona! message at a mass 
meeting of the eight thousand Scouts of our 
great city, and through this channel to radiate 
the sentiments of. patriotism to the two hundred 
thousand Scouts and to all the other boys of 
this our beloved country. 

President Wilson replied to Scout 
Webb’s speech with thanks and asked him 
to extend his appreciation to the Scouts 
whom he represented. He said that on 
account of the present unsettled condition 
of foreign affairs it would be impossible 
to give a definite answer at that time, but 
he expressed his thorough sympathy with 
the Boy Scout movement and declared 
his willingness to make such an address 
if occasion permitted. When he was as- 
sured that the New York City Scouts 
would suit their plans to his convenience, 
the President suggested that the matter 
be brought to his attention again later. 

Mr. Tumulty, the President’s secretary, 
said that the Scouts were the first dele- 
gation received recently to whom the Pres- 
ident had not given a definite refusal. 

During their stay in Washington the 
boys were the guests of Mr. Colin H. 
Livingstone, President of the National 
Council, at a dinner given in the University 
Club, and were entertained at dinner by 
Mrs. R. H. Rice, whose son James had 
heen delegated to act as representative 
of the Boy Scouts of reo ge 

The Scouts did a great deal of sight- 
seeing under special permits, 
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Training Your Dog 
One Who Knows, Tells You How 
By EVERETT EARLE STANARD 
VERY boy should about the yard, all the time 


know how to train his 

dog. There are a 
hundred tricks and com- 
mands which the average 
puppy can master if he is 
handled rightly. All that 
is required is a little 
patience and understand- 
ing on the part of the boy, 
and a little time. 

In the teaching of any 
trick, the trainer must first 
of all get the dog to under- 
stand what he is wanted to 
do. Most pups are willing 
enough, after they compre- 
hend the master.s. wishes. 
Secondly, you should make 








repeating to him the com- 
mand “Speak.” Presently, 
in glee, he barked. After 
each ki-yi I would praise 
him and pet him, and some- 
times give a bit of biscuit. 
It was not long before he 
understood that “Speak” 
meant to bark, and that it 
was a fine thing to speak, 
as one always received 
something for the perform- 
ance. Thus was exempli- 
fied the rewards of pa- 
tience and common-sense, 
or what we might term 
dog-sense. 

It is quite simple, the 








the performance of any 

command pleasant for the dog—as a re- 
ward, pet the animal, or feed him. Then 
you must repeat the lesson every day until 
it is thoroughly mastered. You must not 
teach to-day, and then lay off for a whole 
week; rather, you should teach steadily for 
many days and weeks. And finally, you 
must not try to teach too many tricks at 
once. It is a good rule never.to teach more 
than two or three things simultaneously. 
This is the swiftest and surest way. 

You must be patient with the puppy, 
and never give up in disgust. At times 
you must use ingenuity and tact in get- 
ting the dog to understand you. Failing 
to make him comprehend what is wanted 
by one means, you must try another way. 


First, He SNeezep 


A certain little terrier which I trained, 
was, as a usual thing, very quick to get 
the idea. I taught him to “sneeze”. in a 
remarkably short time. I would catch him 
in a playful mood and bump the end of 
his nose with the flat of my hand. This 
I did quickly enough and firmly enough 
to cause a good sneeze; and every time 
I did this, I also repeated the word 
“Sneeze,” never altering the tone of my 
voice. Then when the explosion or series 
of explosions came, I petted the dog and 
made a great to-do over his performance. 
In a few days he had associated the sound 
of the command “Sneeze” with the per- 
formance, and he was then always ready 
and glad to hear the command. 


Speaxine Nor So Easy 


However, it was the same little animal 
that had much trouble in learning to 
“Speak,” the task which is for most dogs 
Snap was, for a terrier, 
unusually sober; and by the custontary 
method of teaching the trick (the display- 
ing of tempting bits of food), I could not 
get him to utter a sound, no matter how 
hungry he was or how anxious for the 
food. He would get very excited over 
the matter, but would not bark, conse- 
quently could not be brought to under- 
stand what thing it was that I wanted 
him to do. I was forced to think up some 
other method for teaching the trick. 

One day I hit upon a way which was 
surprisingly successful. I caught Snap in 
a playful mood and began chasing him 


way in which a dog learns 
a command. He comes to associate a 
certain sound (word) with an act which 
it is advisable and pleasant for him to do. 
He finds out that the two things, sound 
and act, always go together. He does not 
learn by an act of reason, not all at once, 
but very gradually and slowly. So you must 
not hope to accomplish everything in a day. 


Wuew He Eats 


Suppose, for example, we are teaching 
the word “dinner.” Every time you feed 
the pup say “dinner,” being sure to say it 
always in the same tone of voice. Do 
this steadily for a week, saying the word 
every time the dog eats. In that length 
of time, if not before, he ought to begin 
to associate the word with the act. After 
he has learned, and you ask him if he 
wants “dinner,” he will prove that he has 
grasped the idea by wagging his tail and 
frisking about. This is the simple method 
by which all commands should be taught. 

Begin with words which represent sim- 
ple acts, such as “Go,” “Come,” “Lie 
down,” “Candy,” “Bring the stick, paper, 
ball, ete.” All of the earliest lessons 
should be concerned with things in which 
the dog is naturally interested. For ex- 
ample, the words candy and dinner should 
be dear to the heart, or rather the stomach 
of every pup. He will do his best for a 
reward that is eatable. Of course, there 
are ways in which the dog can be inter- 
ested in what you want to teach—here 
again is where you use your tact and in- 
genuity. Always make the thing pleasing 
for the pup. Rattle the candy sack in 
your pocket before giving him a bit. 
Above all, repeat and repeat the word 
which is being taught, and never lose pa- 
tience, for the animal will do his best. 

Tricks, simple and difficult, are all 
taught in the same way. Teach the pup 
to sit up, lie down, walk, roll over, cross 
his legs, hide, climb ladders, limp, sneeze, 
speak, jump and swim. Teach him to bal- 
ance a bit of food on his nose and then at 
command, catch it; to walk on his hind 
legs, carrying the bit on his nose. These 
are not difficult tricks if the boy will only 
observe the simple rules which I have. laid 
down. Patience, persistency and kindness 
on the part of the boy will make the dog 
a master performer. , 





Do Not Cover 
a Wound 


with any sort of dressing un- 
til the open skin is surgically 
cleansed with an effective 
germicide. Destroy infection 
instead of encouraging the 
skin to heal over infected 
parts, which would make 
trouble later. 


First wash the wound with 


Dioxogen 


which is being used on the 
European battlefields to 
cleanse and disinfect wounds 
surgically. Besides being 
very powerful, Dioxogen is 
safe to have in your home. 
Dioxogen contains no poison. 


Use Dioxogen freely on 
every scratch, cut, blis- 
ter or break in the skin. 
This simple precaution 
may be the means of 
preventing a painful if 
not serious case of 
blood poison. 


4 Always have Dioxogen in 
your pack, 


Dioxogen is the 
germicide ‘“‘for 


hike or home” 








<== 
TRACK'S END 


HAYDEN CARRUTH 
Author of “The Burntwood Breeze” 


Track’s End is a little town in Da- 
kota, where Judson Pitcher, the hero of 
the story, had enough Surprising Escapes 
from death to “fill a book.” By a series 
of perfectly natural occurrences he finds 
himself left alone and in charge of the 
whole town, which includes a bank with 
a considerable sum of money in the safe, 
which he has promised the owner he will 
protect. All winter adventure follows ad- 
venture for Judson. Wolves, buffaloes, 
Indians visit the place, and a band of rob- 
bers, led by a man named Pike, twice 
attack the town in force. 


The price is $1.00 ($1.10 tpaid) at all 
pall nr re gga 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
New York 
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Send 10c for Our 
Manual of Wireless 


Telegraphy J-9 
You Get Your Money Back on an 
Order of $1.00 


It contains 180 pages and 
tells how to erect and main- 
tain wireless telegraph  sta- 
tions. Shows a number of 





’ 














lilustrates the best instru- 
ments to use; tells what they 
are for and how to use them. 
Has many new diagrams and 
other valuable informa- 
tion not contained in any 
other book. Do not wait. 


you will ever buy. 


Send for Our New 
Catalog J28 


It is pocket size, contains 248 pages, with over 
1,100 illustrations and describes 


Toys, 

Burglar and Fire Alarm Contrivances, Electric Cali 
Bellis, Electric Alarm Clocks, Medical Batteries, 
Motor Boat Horns, Electrically Heated Apparatus, 
Battery Connectors, Switches, Battery Gauges, Wire- 
less Telegraph instruments, Ignition Supplies, ete. 
IT MEANS MONEY SAVED TO You 
to have our Manual and our Catalog. 


MANHATTAN ELECTRICAL SUPPLY CO., INC. 
t 


New York: Chicago: . Louls: 
17 Park Place 1106 Pine St. 
San Francisco Office: aT) Mission St. 














OUR LATEST TRIUMPH! 
mplete 
Wireless Station $8 85 


hun- 















Receives 


in every detail. 
Send your or- 
der to - day — 
Wwe guarantee 
this outfit. 
Unassembled parts of this station............. $7.95 
Our catalog gives full particulars of discounts on 
unassembled parts of all our stations. 
Send stamp for our large catalog ** L” of remarkable oalues 
The Handel Electric Co., 66 Vesey St., N. Y. 

























Boys: Put Your Christmas Money 
Into a Brandes Head Set 


IAM 





ORDER NOW—NO RISK 

If you’re not highly 
Pleased, we guarantee your 
money back. Send 4c for 
our new catalog L. 
C. BRANDES, Inc., 
‘Room 816, 32 Union Sq., N. Y. 
BRANDES fedvivens 

RECEIVERS 

“The Receivers with Matched Tone” 























EARN TELEGRAPH 


Morse and Wireless —R. R. Accounting 
(Station Agency) taught. Splendid oppor- 
tunities. — sec 
suates “graduates. 
modern buildings equipped _ with 
tn on wires and complete 2 K. W. 





Station. Largest school—established 42 years. Invest- 
wa ution Unica" Serr pect 

nion a x 
ing expenses ; easily earned if desired. 


Dodge's 8 a arene Doane, Bam 






VVant to Be an Electrical Engineer? 


Here’s a Story About the Life and Its Prospects 








HERE are 
many kinds 

and degrees of 
electrical work. Its 
chief branches to- 
day are railway 
and telephone sys- 
tems, light and 
power plants, the 
installation and re- 
pair of wiring in 
buildings, and the 
manufacture of 
electrical machin- 
ery and apparatus. 
An untrained 
man, starting as 
conductor, motor- 
man, barnman, or 
lineman will re- 
main in the ranks 
of unskilled work- 
ers unless he adds 
to his limited daily 
experience such a 
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study of electrical 
principles as will give him an intelligent 
understanding of the forces with which he 
works. Private study and reading, corre- 
spondence or night school courses are his 
way out to a broader field and an increase 
of income. Mathematics, chemistry, phys- 
ics, and electrical principles will fit him 
for a position as foreman, inspector, or 
installation engineer. 

In manufacturing plants electrical ma- 
chinery has become so standardized that 
one capable engineer can direct the work 
of hundreds of workmen, who, unless they 
are alert and quick to learn, may fall into 
the rut of machine tending just as in 
other kinds of factory work. 


Tue Boy Wao Srarrs 


The average boy starting with one of 
the larger companies to learn by experience 
would be paid not over $8 or $9 a week. 
Many college men are content to start at 
$9 a week to get practical experience from 
the ground up. 

For the boy who goes to work after his 
high school course, or even after his gram- 
mar school course, there are a number of 
ways of getting ahead. Schools like Pratt 
Institute in Brooklyn and the Carnegie 
Institute of Technology in Pittsburgh give 
industrial day and evening courses suited 
to the student who can spend only one or 
two years in preparation, or who is already 
at work. The city public schools, the 
7 oe A 8, such free institutions as 
Cooper Union in New York, and Lowell 
Institute in Boston, offer vocational and 
industrial training. Mechanics’ Institutes 
offering trade and industrial courses at 
moderate rates are to be found in a 
number of cities. 


Tue Execraican ENcrneer 


The training necessary for electrical en- 
gineering is a thorough four years’ course 
at a technical school or university. The boy 
who looks forward to engineering may 
begin his specialization in mathematics, 
science, mechanical drawing, and shop work 
in his high school days. For the higher 
course there are many schools to choose 





from 


The best training in this field is to be 
found at our best technical schools and 
the larger universities. Such schools re- 
quire at least fifteen units of secondary 
school work for entrance. A unit means 
the study of a subject for one full school 
year with the equivalent of five recitation 
periods a week. Some schools admit by 
certificate from approved high schools and 
private schools, others by examination only. 

The poor boy is not necessarily barred 
from the best schools and the best schools 
are not always the most expensive. The 
best education is not beyond the reach of 
any boy who insists upon having it, unless 
he is handicapped by ill health or by hav- 
ing others dependent upon him. In all 
schools there are students who earn a part 
or all of their expenses without neglect- 
ing their studies. All schools have a 
limited number of scholarships and other 
means of aid for students with more am- 
bition than money. 

School catalogues usually give an esti- 
mate of the average cost of a year’s at- 
tendance. They advise the student who 
expects to earn his own way to come with 
enough money to meet the expenses of the 
first half year. 


Arrer GRraDUATION 


Schools help their graduates to find posi- 
tions, althqugh they do not guarantee posi- 
tions. But the demand for well trained 
men from the best schools is great enough 
to insure the placing of practically all 
graduates soon after graduation and in 
many cases before graduation. The higher 
the reputation of the school the more are 
its graduates sought. 

Getting ahead after graduation means 
hard, dogged work. A technical graduate 
has to-learn many things before he gets 
his bearings in practical engineering. 
Many electric companies have established 

apprenticeship courses for technical 
graduates, where they may start in the 
ranks and work through the various de- 
partments to a thorough experience and 
grasp of the whole business. 

The really successful engineer must add 
initiative and resourcefulness to his tech- 
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nical skill. Plenty of graduates fill fairly 
paid positions in the drafting and testing 
departments of electrical works, but men 
able to grapple successfully with problems 
of construction and design and to master 
all the endless details of operating a great 
plant are rare and well paid. The great 
engineer, after years of seasoned experi- 
ence, can conceive, originate, and carry out 
great industrial enterprises. Such dis- 
tinction is the reward of concentration, 
talent, and a passion for work. 


Wuar Asiiry Brines 

There is no reason why a competent 
technical graduate should not rise very soon 
to $2,000 a year. There is a considerable 
demand at the present time for competent 
teachers of electrical engineering. Many 
graduates of the technical school receive 
from $1,000 to $2,500 a year as laboratory 
assistants. 

There are opportunities for a consider- 
able number of technically trained men in 
the sales departments of the manufacturing 
companies. The sales engineer who com- 
bines scientific knowledge with business 
ability, is a well paid man. Salaries of 
$2,000 to $2,500 a year are not uncommon 
for such work and a man of marked ability 
might go several thousands higher. 

The contracting field has proved profit- 
able to engineers who possess business 
judgment and executive ability in addition 
to technical training. 

Competent designers of electrical ma- 
chinery are rare in all parts of the field 
and correspondingly well paid. 

Electrical engineering offers unlimited 
work and unlimited opportunity to the 
boy who has the brains, the grit, and the 
ambition to make the most of it. 





Procress OF THE NEGRO 


Slaves were emancipated by President 
Lincoln fifty years ago. There were in 
1865 about 4,000,000 negroes. Only one in 
ten could read and write and their wealth 
averaged about thirty cents each. Now 
seven of every ten have a grammar school 
education and they own $1,000,000,000 
worth of property. In 1865 there was but 
one college to which a black man could go. 
Now the negroes support 400 educational 
institutions. In 1868 there was not a negro 
lawyer, banker or doctor; now there are 
over 5,000. Then they had but one news- 
paper; now 400.—World’s Chronicle. 





Tue Dancerovus Tin Can 

The expert malaria investigators of the 
United States Public Health Service have 
found that discarded tin cans containing 
rain water are breeding places for the mos- 
quito which is the sole agent in spreading 
malaria. Tin cans should not be left about 
the yard of the home or factory, for they 
may lead to sickness and even death, But 
if cans cannot be disposed of and must 
be kept on the premises, each can should 
be punched with one or more holes in its 
bottom so that it will not hold water.— 
Scientific American. ° 





Sourm America ENCAMPMENT 

Senor Alejandro Lamas, the Uruguayan 
teacher, says that the project of holding an 
encampment of boy scouts of the various 
South American countries, on the hill of 
Chacabuco in 1917, in commemoration of 
the centennial of the battle there, has had 
very favorable acceptance in Buenos Aires 
and Montevideo. He estimates that 5,000 


Scouts will take part in such an encamp- 
ment, 
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Ihe Greatest Sport 
of Them All 


It has coasting with your bob-sled or double ripper 


beaten in a dozen different ways. And you can coast 
all year around. No waiting for a lot of snow, a good 
freeze or a steep hillside. Every day is a coasting day 
if you have a MIAMI-MADE Bicycle. 


But you won’t be really satisfied with anything but a 
MIAMI-MADE Bicycle. It has all the features of 
other makes and a lot they haven’t got. 


THERE ARE FOUR LINES OF 


MIAMI-MADE 


| BICYCLES 


The “Racycle,” the “Hudson,” the “Miami,” the “Flying 
Merkel.” 


Go to. the dealers in your city that handle these lines. Try 
them all before you decide. Pick out the one you like best. Tell . 


Dad you want that bicycle and why. Pi 
There are lots of bicycles, but there is only one kind |.’ ,, "REE 
isn’t any- 


that you really want and that is a Miami-Made Bicycle. ..” 


You'll agree with us after you have seen them. Me ae 
(nei nem 
e e ae send you our entalog. 
The Miami Cycle & Mfg.Co. <a" ™ oe 
1023-1039 GRAND AVENUE, of WOE cic sdcdbicinine cmeat 
MIDDLETOWN, OHIO, U.S.A. 7" indy hice wich fine yo ato os 

oo res : 
Write for our catalog t y or Fears ccgg, Recele?. - Miami?..... 


7” | THE MIAMI CYCLE & MFG. 0G. fete-t0ee 


-* Grand Ave., Middletown, Ohio, U. 


one in your 


a 
¢ 
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A Pair of Limericks 
There was a young fisher named Tisher, 
Who fished for a fish in a fissure; : 
A big fish, with a grin, pulled the fisherman in; 
Now they are fishing the fissure for Tisher. 


* * * 


A flea and a fly in a flue 

Were imprisoned, so-what could they do? 
Said the flea “Let us fly,” 

Said the fly “Let us flee,” 

So they flew through a flaw in the flue. 


* * * 


Brilliance 
Emptover: James, what have you done with 
the letter that I left on my desk? 
Orrice Boy: 1 posted it when I went out, sir. 
EmpLoyer: But it was not addressed! 
Orrice Boy: I noticed that sir, but I thought 
it was because you didn’t want me to know where 
it was going. 
2 #6 


What Could He Have Meant? 
Grandma, do your “specs” magnify much? 
es, dear. Thy? . 
Well, would you mind_ takin’ ’em off, while 

you’re cutting my piece of pumpkin pie? 
* * * 








No Wonder 

An Irishman once bought an alarm clock with 
the hope of having it wake him up early enough 
to go fishing. He set it for four o’clock, but 
did not wake until 8:30. He took it apart and 
found a dead cockroach in the main_ spring. 
“Ah!” he exclaimed, “no wonder she didn’t go 
off with the engineer dead.” 


oe 
Say This Quickly to Your Friends 


In mud eels are, in clay none is. 
In pine tar is, in oak none is. 


* + * 


For Nautical Scouts 
“Papa is the captain of our ship and mama 
is the pilot.” 
“And what are you, my little man?” 
“I s’pose I must be the compass; they’re always 
boxing me.” 


Think and Grin 


EVERYBODY COMING IN 


LD Idle Five Minutes, whom you fel- 
lows are trying to tickle to death 
with your jokes, tried to get the 

“Think and Grin” man to leave out those 
valentines above. First, he argued, they 
take up so much room they’ll crowd out a 
lot of perfectly good jokes—but we an- 
swered by giving him more space for laugh- 
makers than ever before. Then he said 
he was afraid they’d start a lot of valen- 
tines his way from boys all over the coun- 
try. To that we said: “Let ’em come, but 
they must be original.” 

The Old Idle Five Minutes (he’s an aw- 
fully fussy person) said that nearly all of 
the boys who sent him jokes are subscribers 
to Boys’ Lire already, so wasn’t it foolish 
to give them subscriptions? “It’s like 
carrying water to a river, or letting a lot 
of fresh air loose out doors—-silly !” he said. 

Well, what could a sensible “Think and 
Grinner” say to that? We asked him what 
would boys like, and he said, right off the 
bat: “Why, a Scout Diary, of course. It’s 
the newest thing this year—and it’s a lot 
better than last year’s Diary—and besides 
having a whole lot of Scout lore in it, and 
places to write every day’s record, it has 
some blank pages on which the boys can 
write their best jokes—then they’ll have 
them in their pocket, and just before going 
to bed at night they can read ’em and 
laugh themselves to sleep!” 

We promised him we'll try it for a 
couple of months, while the year was 
young, so we make this announcement: 

To the sender of any joke or puzzle or 
problem that is printed on our Think and 
Grin page, Boys’ Lire will send a new 
1917 Boy Scout Diary. Every boy should 
have one.—Hurry on, then, with your jokes 
and puzzles—but you'll have to make ’em 
good ones! ; 





inanimate 
Scout: How many sticks go to the building of 
a crow’s nest? 
Boy: I never stopped to count them. 
Scout: None, they’re all carried there. 
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Expected a Windfall, Perhaps 


Joun: I’m out of cash. I wish there would 


be a shift in the weather. 


Tom: How would that help you? 

Joun: Perhaps I could pick up the change. 
x * * 
Smart 

Uncte: Ignorant people ask more questions 


than wise men can answer. 








Nepuew: No wonder so many of us flunk out 
on exams. 
*x* * * 
Black? 
Lapy: I’m worried about my complexion, doc- 
tor. Look at my face. : 
Doctor: You'll have to diet. 
Lapy: I never thought of that. What color 
would suit me best, do you think? 
* * * 
Olfactory 
Buck: I heard of a man that lives on onions 
alone. : “ : 
Duck: He ought to live alone if he lives on 
onions. 
“* * * 
——_ 
Or Tenderly 


Frrst Crass Scout (questioning a Tenderfoot): 
Can you tell me what is the best way to tell a 
bad egg? 

TENDERFOOT: Well if I had anything to tell 
a bad egg, I’d break it gently. 

* * * 
Oovov00000 


The easiest way to spell potatoes; 


Just put eight ‘‘o’s.” 
* * * 


Not a Repeater 


Jacx: This match won't light. 
Mack: That’s strange. It was all right a min- 
ute ago. 


* * * 


To Make Dirty Water Clean 


When we started for our trip to Mount Kili- 
manjaro, writes Peter McQueen in the World 
Outlook, I told Jeremiah, one of our African 
boys, to fill six barrels with water and have it 
clean. But when I opened the first barrel, it 
was covered with soapsuds. I asked the bey 
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what was wrong with the water. He said, “Very 
clean water, Master. I put soap in every barrel 
to make it clean.” So we drank soapsuds all 
the way. 

* * * 





Hartigan’s Dog 
Hartigan was gy he ye with his new bull-pup 


when he met a friend who stopped to size up 
the animal. 

“That’s a fine-looking brute,” he said. “Where 
do you keep him?” a‘ 

“Oh, up in my room,” Hartigan grinned. 

“It isn’t healthy to keep a dog in your room,” 
the friend advised. 

“Oh, he’s used to it now,” Hartigan answered. 

-Everybody’s Magazine. 

* * * 


All Aboard 


Jor: Why does a motorman never get a shock? 
Jim: Because he’s not a conductor. 
* * 


This Will Make You Think 

We have only 

crackerjack. © 

rabbit, and is on page 17. 
best answer? 


one problem this month—a 
It’s about a fox, a grouse and a 
Who'll send in the 





Look Out! 


The lanky youth who occupied a seat in a 
passenger coach persisted in sticking his head 
and shoulders out of the window. 

“Better keep your head inside the window,’ 
advised the brakeman. 

“IT kin look out the window if I want to,” 
answered the youth. 

know you can,” answered the brakeman; 
“but if you damage any of the iron work on the 
bridges, you'll pay for it.” 


> 


* * * 
Hard Luck, Jimmy 
“Jimmy,” said the boy’s mother. 
“Your face is fairly clean, but how on earth 
did you get such dirty hands?” 
“‘Washin’ me face!” answered Jimmy. 


* * * 


Influences of Scouting—Before and After 
BEFORE 

Motnuer: “Freddie, I put two pieces of pie 
in the pantry after dinner. How does it happen 
there is only one piece there now?” 

Freppie: “I don’t know Mother, ’cepting that 
Nellie or the cook must have eaten the other 
piece. I never touched it.” 


FTER 
_ Motuer: “Freddie, I put_two pieces of pie 
in the pantry after dinner. How does it happen 
there is only one piece there now?” 
Freppie: “I don’t know Mother, *cepting it 
was so dark I didn’t see the other piece.” 
* * * 
Winners This Month 
_Willis Manchester, Tex., Daniel Noble, Conn., 
Nels Olson, Jr., Minn., J. Horstmann, Mo., 
Philip E. LaRowe, TIll., Otto Petersen, Cal., 
Scout J. Wesley Morris, ye . Loilling, 
N. Y., James Brown, N. J., Nathaniel H. Levi, 
Jfes N. Y., John Crews, La., Winston Wheeler, 
Kans. 
* * * 
Last Month’s Problems Answered 





. Here is a square divided 
into sixteen parts of equal size 
and shape with ten straight 
lines. 











* * * 





\ . There are twenty-two lines 
dividing the circle into four 
equal parts of similar shape, 
each part containing three o: 
the dots. 


? 











Billiard 


with dad and hold your own. 


luck and laughter. 
Used By Experts 


Many professionals use Brunswick 
Home Tables. Accurate angles, fast 
ever-level beds and quick-acting 
Monarch cushions give them expert 
playing qualities. 


Fine oak and mahogany, richly in- 
laid and built to last a lifetime. All 
reproduced in actual colors in our 
de luxe catalog. Write for free 
copy today. 


Dept. 44L 


Ber eee 








Any Weather Is 


And Any Home Has Room For a Brunswick Table 


Carom and Pocket Billiards are a captivating sport, and 
nowadays the Brunswick Home Table is the family playground. 
When school lets out what fun to bring home friends and play 
these merry games till suppertime. 


A real man’s game for a real man’s table that you can play 


This manly love of skillful achievement is built right into 
these scientific Brunswicks. They are packed full of health, they 
are wrapped with tense moments, and they’re brimming over with 


The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. 7... 
623-633 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago y as 


W eather 


Low Prices—Free Trial 


Our plan lets you test any Brunswick 
30 days at home and pay while you play, 
if you keep the table. Prices are low 
because we are selling to thousands. 


Balls, Cues, Tips, Chalk, Expert Book 





of 33 games, etc., included FREE! 4 
of tables—all in our latest catalog— 4 
“Billiards — The Home Magnet. 
for it. The coupon brings you 
a copy free by return mail— a 
send today. ’ A. Collender Co., 
Dept. 44L, 623-633 
Chicago. 
incur- 


Get full information and color-pictures 
Thousands of requests are coming The 
Brunswick- 
Balke- 
S. Wabash Ave., 
ring any obligation I 


- like » = “4 a 
copy your color-catalog— 
Magnet’ 








Now This 
‘TOcaDay === 
Pe es res: 

We 
fee a a 
Pep eee 
Write Today Fa, Smrcet GoPets fsa 
Le eee SE vase re 







fam aback Ave... Chicgectit 
BOYS Raise uinea Pigs 
a raises oe ee OPEL. wane 


ser ea 





C,, 730 W. 74th St. Kansas City, Ma. 


Mention Boys’ Live in 





BOY SCOUT ENTERTAINMENTS 


We have a line of Plays, Songs, Drills, Ex- 
ercises and Features well adapted for Boy 
Scout Entertainments. A VERY HELPFUL 
CATALOG SENT FREE. 

Eldridge Entertainment House, Franklin, Ohio. 
Denver, Colo.: 203 International Trust Bidg. 

















SCHOOL INFORMATION and FREE 


Catalogs of all Schools Camps Expert bi 
vice free. Want for gins or bors btete . Schae 
1515 Masonlo Temple, Chicago” =o 
answering advertisements 
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STAMPS 





[No advertisements for this column are ac- 
cepted unless they meet the approvai of an ex 
pert in stamp matters. Kindly report any un- 
satisfactory service.] 





70 Different Be yo) ng from 70 Different Fereign 

Countries, Asia, Australia, Europe, 
West Indien, oe “wy 9 ‘o- pampniet which tells you 
“How to ke your collection of stamps properly’ FOR 
ONLY ts cE ENTS A AIN. 


BIG BARG 
N CITY STAMP & COIN CO. 
604 Race St., Cincinnati, 0 





STAMPS. A. * * different. Transvaal, Ser 
Cuba, Mexico, Trinidad. 





via, Brazil 

java, Hg an” album, 10c. 1000 ely 
Mixed, 25c. 65 different U. S., 25c. 1000 
hinges, 5c. Agents wanted, per cent. 
List Free. I buy stamps. 


C. STEGMAN, 595! Cote Brilliante Ave., St. Louls, Mo. 


FINE APPROVALS 


We are sure that if you try our approval selections you 

will be pleased with them. Ali good, clean stamps. 
WE GIVE PREMIUMS 

PINKERTON & TAGGART, Box 184, Marietta, Pa. 








collection of rare 
A Stamp Album, %.,‘can WAR stamps 
incl. Madero, etc., 100-page 
gauge and mill. scale, coupons, “Ga. ol 
5c. App. sheets to 80% comm. , ft. 4 
ps. 


Wanted. We Buy m 
HUSSMAN STAMP CO., St. Louis, Mo. 
t set pa eneemela. a 2 Peorigtion 
i set Ecuador, 2 varieties, 


ror 1 Oc} /sees 


LAKE VIEW STAMP CO., 5222 Virginia Place, LOS ANGELES, CAL 


FREE 75 all different stamps from 
all countries, free. Lowe 
2. — . — Large al- 
send names 

stamps. 


a ye 
QUAKER STAMP MP CO., Toledo, Ohio. 








100 varieties used stamps, 
: — stamp ainese, 








ioe 7 io. -- Re Foy " Meets FREE 


STAMP WEEKLY, Beverly, Mass., or 30 diff. Sweden. 





Yorn packages at 25¢ each. 2 Britten Sotenten, 76 

S. & GC. America, 100 Europe, 40 U. Postaye—. 
srovals—2,000 Differents at le each. ne EL, $80 Ch 

con Ave., Brooklyn, N 


Approval Selections at 70% Discount 


from standard catalogue prices. Reference Required 
J. EMORY RENOLL, Dept. K, HANOVER, PA 








sectadins Guatemala. Honduras, Roum: 
en. Rn Chili, China, Mexico, Peru, 
h. ~ ‘i apan, India, Victoria, Portu- 


— 
OYAL "STAMP CO., ae N. 5ist St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


OLD COINS farsi 'af0.Ba My th 
nd ane = cents Ly a our 
COIN 


12 1: ALL DIFFERENT FOREIGN STAMPS 
C cate 





to. Box 10, Le hoy. mY Y. 





WATT’S APPROVALS FOR BEGINNERS 
R. B. WATT, 347 West 11th Street, Erie, Pa. 


CE REQUIRED 
TAMPS. 105, China, ete., stp. ame 
tps. of world ios. * git teh. ish? icra) aoe 
Gia: A, ‘Boston. Mass. ie 


25c 








40 Dif. U. 8.—ALL BEAUTIES! 
15 Dif. Landscape Stamps 
10 Dif. Animal Stamps 


Takes This Offer °} Dit. Sweden urs 
MEXICAN WAR ‘A 
FOYE STAMP COMPANY, Detrott Michigan 





ALBUM FREE fr “s*.terora!"tsnieans 
Menican wa are teed paktessacaces ere 





Free, all different, 
Postage, 





Unused Stamps including 
20 Guatemala, Paraguay, etc. » 2c. 
FISK STAMP CO., Toledo, Ohio 
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Real News for Collectors 
By KENT B. STILES 








of the European war there will 

be geographic changes which will 
affect philately. If Germany does not get 
back her island colonies the present pro- 
visional stamps will be superseded by 
permanent ones put forth by the con- 
querors; if~the colonies are restored, these 
provisionals will be discontinued by Ger- 
many, which will prepare new colonial 
labels. Similarly, the final disposition of 
continental terrain will have its effects. 
Belgium, Serbia, Roumania, Montenegro, 
Lithuania and Poland, if retained by Ger- 


Wet peace comes with the close 


‘or | Many, will have permanent issues of Teu- 


tonic character. If Poland and Lithuania 
become independent kingdoms each will 
have philatelic identity; and Arabia will 
lose hers, only recently obtained, should 
she be returned to Turkish rule. Altered 
economic conditions will mean new postal 
rates, and consequently new stamps, in 
some countries; and there will be several 
governments which probably will put forth 
issues commemorative of war events. And 
there will be peace stamps. 

New Martas 

An island called Mafia, about 30 miles 
long, lies off the British colony of Zanzi- 
bar, on the east coast of Africa. When 
the war began Mafia was owned by Ger- 
many. The British captured it. Now 
we learn that stamps have been issued to 
signify this occupancy, and these stamps 
inform us that troops brought all the way 
from India have participated in the fight- 
ing there. 

The new stamps are those of India sur- 
charged in black “I. E. F.” (Indian Ex- 
peditionary Force), which were used by 
the Indian soldiers in France, but they 
bear the additional overprint “G. R. Post 
Mafia,” in three lines. Ten denominations 
were issued. The meaning of “G. R.” is 
not clear. 

Besides using their own stamps, the 
Indian forces seized German fiscal stamps 
on Mafia and surcharged them, in green 
within a circle, “O. H. B. M. S. Mafia.” 
These letters possibly mean: “On His Brit- 
ish Majesty’s Service.” 

New Greek Sramps 

Last month we mentioned that Venizelos 
and his followers who carried on the revo- 
lutionary movement in Greece had estab- 
lished an independent postal system. The 
stamps of this provisional government, we 
now learn, are of twelve denominations, 
from 1 lepton to 25 drachmai, with the 
colors corresponding to those on the same 
values in the current Greek series. The 
new labels are somewhat larger than the 
Greek stamps and bear the word “Ellas” 
(Greece), and the words “provisional gov- 
ernment” the latter in Greek characters. 
The design, instead of including the por- 
trait of Venizelos as had been planned, 


%¢ | Shows the mythological Iris, the Goddess 
& who is the personification of the rainbow, 
the quick and friendly messenger of peace. 


The stamps are printed in London. 
More Fine SwitzerLanps 
No country, perhaps, has produced more 


beautiful stamps than Switzerland. This 
government: has now put forth another 
charming series, with pictures of children 
—a young girl of Vaud on the 3 centimes 
values, a Bernese boy on the 5 centimes, 
and a Fribourg girl on the 10 centimes. 
These three stamps sell at 5, 10 and 15 
centimes respectively. The face value pays 
postage; the extra amount is devoted to 
national efforts to prevent tuberculosis 
among Swiss children. 

The stamps will be available for use 
until April 30. While they are for domes- 
tic correspondence, they are recognized as 
valid for postage on mail going into Italy, 
Portugal, Denmark and Hungary, but not 
to any .other countries. 


DanisH West INnpIEs 

When the United States acquired 
Hawaii, Porto Rico and the Philippines, 
added interest attached immediately to the 
earlier stamps of these islands. This in- 
terest has been reflected since in the in- 
creasing value of those stamps. ‘Similarly 
we find today that collectors are scrambl- 
ing to obtain the stamps of the Danish 
West Indies. With the acquisition of this 
new colony by the United States the cur- 
rent stamps there will of course be de- 
clared invalid for further postage. It 
remains to be seen whether a distinctive 
series for “American West Indies” will be 
issued, as in the case of. the Philippines, or 
whether United States stamps will be used, 
as is done today in Porto Rico, Hawaii 
and Guam. Meanwhile, this is the time to 
fill those blank spaces under “Danish West 
Indies” in your album. 


New CoLoMBIANS 


Colombia Republic has issued a new 
series. There are 12 adhesives, 2 registered 
letter, 1 express letter and 2 acknowledg- 
ment-of-receipt stamps. The designs in- 
clude noted Colombian patriots; views of 
the country, such as ports, bridges and 
waterfalls; and a map of Colombia, The 
stamps are made in London. 


INTERESTING “FRANKS” 


The British blockade has brought about 
stamp exhaustion in German East Africa. 
The franking labels of this colony are man- 
ufactured in Berlin. The postal authori- 
ties of German East Africa, unable to 
import further supplies, have had to resort 
to hand-stamping a postmark on each let- 
ter mailed. These philatelic curiosities will 
interest specialists but will hardly find 
places in general collections. 

Possrsty No “Lusrrania” 

French stamp journals appear to ques- 
tion the authenticity of the announcement 
in British philatelic circles, and which was 
recorded on this page last month, that the 
new war tax series of Mozambique would 
portray on one denomination the steam- 
ship Lusitania. At a later time we hope 
to supply more definite information. It 
is possible that the designer was influenced 
to depict the torpedoed ship only in an 


allegorical way instead of actually show- 


ing a picture. 
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“Jim Dandy” 


George’s father would have had one more 
cherry tree in his orchard, and George could 
have used his little hatchet for fan and profit. 
Boys everywhere enjoy spare time—make 
useful presents and pocket-money— gain 
skill and hardiness—with the 


JIM DANDY 
WORK BENCH 


Why don’t you? Tell Dad 
what fun youcan have with 
this sturdy, last -a-lifetime 
work-bench, Tell hi 





Occupies little a 

54 in. long; 32in. ‘32° 
high; 24 in. wide, 

If you don’t think it’s 9) peat ote ‘ou ever had, 

WE’LL RETURN YOU: Write us ms 


| Jim Dandy Mfg. "ay Dept. € Leesville, Ohio. $ 




















Special 
Trial Offer 


Send only 50centsfor 
an EIGHT MONTHS’ 
subscription to the 
BOYS’ MAGAZINE. 


Over 450,000 boys read 
this great magazine and 
enjoy it immensely. It’s 
chock-full of just the 
kind of reading you like. 
Clean, inspiring — 
by the very 
writers. Practical and 
instructive departments 
devoted to Electricity, Mechanics, Athletics, Pho- 
tography, Carpentry, Stamps and Coins. 


Satisfaction or money refunded. 


The Boys an 


s VEER 

















Remit in the way most convenient for you—stamps, 
check, money order or currency. If currency is sent 
please wrap securely. Address 


THE SCOTT F. REDFIELD CO., 
851 Main Street Smethport, Pa. 














5 diff. old Mexico on covers.......:......+..- 
Pocket Album, Millimetre. ‘Seale and 5 diff. TE 
ican War stamps — to Approval applicants 
enc pone 2c for postage. 

FRANKLIN STAMP CO., Dept. B, COLUMBUS, owe 


FR 


prices. 


? 0 all diff. Mexican War Stamps, 10c. 





a set of 15 Austria Stamps, 1908 

issue Pictorials, by applying for my 

high-grade approval sheets at net 

Reference required. No Postals answered. 
BERT DeGRUS 

49 Withington Street Dorchester, Mass. 


5S NEW U:S: DOCUMENTARY | at AMPS FREE 


To those applying for our ‘‘Service” rovals at | and 
pconts, ENGLEWOOD STAMP CO., 6810 Loomis St., 


Chicago, LT 

Dandy Packet Stamps, Big Ill. List, $1.00 

FREE— “Free “coupons Hinges, ant for name, ad- 

vr he A kay STAMP ton" UTICA, N. Y. 

From 23 different countries. Set of 

23 STAMPS $1 and $2 U. 8S. Rev., 500 hinges, 

all for 5c. Mention paper. Miama Stamp Co., Toledo, 0. 

fom 25 foreign countries, 25 vari- 

25 STAMPS { U. S., e gg Ae eee 
and hinges, 10c. wrignT. a Court St., B 5 




















8 different Ji . 
FREE! 2° 30th ‘Tat? 
o Ves 0. 
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. Big Scout 
Birthday Party 
This Month 


NCE there was a fellow who didn't 

know when his birthday came. He 
didn’t care. He just loafed along through 
life. Took no pride in his growth and de- 
velopment. He aimed at nothing and hit 
it. He’s dead now, and nobody remembers 
what his name was. 

There was another fellow who never for- 
got to celebrate his birthday. Every year 
he had a party. His birthday cake had 
a candle for every year. He was proud 
when he found he had grown some. He 
was glad to be bigger, broader, stronger 
every birthday than he was on the last. 

The world, seeing that he thought well 
of himself, thought well of him and he won 
fame and friends. 

The Boy Scouts of America will be seven 
years old on February 8th. As an organ- 
ization it has made a great record. Whoop 
‘er up! Let people know you have some- 
thing to be proud of! 

The big birthday party—250,000 Scouts 
and Scout officials included—begins on 
Thursday, February 8th, with an illustra- 
tion of the biggest thing in scoutcraft— 
the good turn. Troops will visit the sick 
in hospitals and homes, carrying flowers, 
fruits, and the best wishes of the Boy 
Scout Movement. In the evening, at 7.30, 
every troop will hold an Anniversary Day 
Meeting. The annual report of the troop’s 
activities will be read, and a forecast for 
the year to come. A message from Colin 
H. Livingstone, President of the Boy 
Scouts of America, will be presented. 

Attention! At 8.15 P. M. every Boy’ 
Scout of America, wherever he may be, 
will stand at attention, with his hand at 
salute, and repeat the Scout Oath. Such 
other special features may be added as 
the Troop may desire. 

On Friday, February 9th, from 4.80 to 
6, all troops will do Community good turns. 
There may be snow and ice to remove from 
public places, a ditch may be dug to drain 
an unsightly and dangerous puddle, some 
vacant lot may be cleared of rubbish, or 
food and fuel may be distributed to the 
poor, There are always enough things to 
do. In the evening entertainments, ex- 
hibitions, receptions or banquets will draw 
together the Scouts and their friends. 

Saturday, February 10th. No school. 
At nine o’clock the birds will twitter at 
the sight of thousands of Scouts entering 
the fields and woods with grain and other 
food. Wings tired of dodging bird shot 
will flutter gladly, and bright eyes will 
sparkle their shy appreciation. At four 
friendly contests will be waged between 
troops or patrols for the possession of spe- 
cial Anniversary Pennants. 

They will all go to church on Sunday, in 
troops, wearing their clean uniforms. Just 
a spot here and there, from brushing 
against a ‘blackened log in the haunts of 
the quail, will do no harm. Pastors will 
preach — sermons and be glad of the 
chance. mae 4 will tell all those interesting 
stories they have been saving, waiting for 
an audience of boys to tell them to. 

Some party, Scouts! Some party! Five 
days long, and a quarter of a million 
guests. Every scoutmaster has the de- 
| tailed program. Ask your Scoutmaster to 
show it to you. Begin now to help him 
to get ready for Anniversary Week. 


MUO 








Give an Illustrated 
Boy Scout Lecture 


Greatest scheme for making money, enlist- 
ing new-scouts, interesting parents and cthers. 
Anyone can give the lecture; we iturnish 
everything, even the lantern. Five different 
lectures, each prepared at National Scout 
Headquarters. Each one is complete, as 
shown below, with 50 lantern slide pictures 
showing all kinds of scout activities. ecture 
is in book form; all you do is show the pic- 
tures and read’ the lecture. Lectures are 
rented or sold. Find out about it now. 
logue and information sent free. Ask about 
our Special Plan telling how to get a lantern 
for your troop and pay for it after, 


Send for These 
Scout, Photo Stamps 


A sheet of 16 photoettes showing views of 
Beautiful America, together with catalogue 
and full information telling how your troop 
can give a fine enter- 
tainment, sent for 
two-cent "stamps. 


UNDERWOOD 
& 


UNDERWOOD 


417 Fifth Ave., 
Dept 81, 
New York City 





















But the boy with 
an Atherton never 
has to stop for 
repairs. Stating 
trips and all winter 
riding are easy 
for him, 


THE 


. 


works in ANY weather. It’s so 
simple that you don’t have to 
waste time “fixing it.” 


Only Six Working Parts. 


Only one way to assemble it — the 
proper way. A few drops of oil now 
and then keep it running like new. 
No dragging on the up-hill grades. And on 
the down-grades—well, you simply glide. 
No effort atall. In a tight place, when you 
want to stop suddenly, the ATHERTON 
turns the trick—just as an auto brake does. 


Beautiful Gold-Plated Scarf-Pin 
to every boy who sends us 
names of three bicycle deal- 
ersin his town. Also inter- 
am, esting booklet on Bicycling. 
bf Why not send for it today? 
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ard enamel, 
late, 20c each, $2 doz. ; 
doz. 





Get free catalog. 
Arts Co.,inc., 9180. Ave., Rochester, H. Y. 
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SCOUTS— COLD ? —LEADERS 





Have you ever waked up at night feeling cold—but too sleepy to get up 


and: shut the window? 


If you have within reach a Scout Blanket you won’t need to shut the 
It is much more healthful to have it open anyway. 


Then when warmer weather comes you can use the blanket in camp. 
No. 1172. HIGH-GRADE KHAKI CAMP BLANKET. Scout- 


masters especially will be interested in this blanket. 
commercially as an all-wool blanket, though on en a slight 
r 


window. 


amount oi cotton to 


ity. Size 62 by 84 inc 


Known 


give added strength. Absolutely 


led : st qual- 
es. Shipping weight, 4 lbs ++ $6.00 





When you own a 


terms with the 
SERVICEABLE. 


No 562. PATRICK 





Leaders. 





what the word COLD means. 
words—W ARM—COMFORTABLE—NEAT— 


inaw of the Northwest. 
these coats the Scout uniform is complete for winter wear. Olive 
drab, all wool, big rolling collar, four pockets and belted at waist. 
A ty for every-day use with a Scout’s regular clothes. 
Order by breast measurement. 


WEIGME,. 6 BOe cess cvccccicccecccocscncsoeseeseoesensedasesesssecces $9.50 

No. 563. Same as 562, but larger sizes, 36 to 44, for Scout 
Leaders. Shipping weight, 7 Ibs..........ccccccccccccseccees $12.00 

No. 564. SPECIAL SCOUT MACKINAW. Also an all-wool 
coat. Olive drab. Similar in model to the preceding. Suitable 
for Scouting and every-day wear. Order by breast measurement. 
Boys’ sizes 2 to 34. Shipping weight, 4 Ibs.................. $6.00 


No. 565. Same as 564, but larger sizes, 36 to 44, for Scout 
Shipping weight, 6 $6.50 


Patrick Scout Mackinaw you won’t know 
But you will be on very close 


SCOUT MACKINAW. The 
“Bigger-than-weather.”’ 


enuine mack- 
ith one of 


Boys’ sizes, 2 to 34. Shippin 








One of the skaters, through carelessness | or 
foolish daring, is almost_sure to fall into the “air 


hole” in spite of the DANGER sign. Be Pre- 
ared to fish him out with a SCOUT GUARD 
ROPE before he drowns, or freezes to death. 
Also useful in other emergencies and in ral- 
lies and exhibitions, 
Length, 15 feet. Snap fastener and ring for 
joining to other ropes. 
No. 1276 White 
No. 1277 Drab 


were ee tte ee eee eee, 


DEPARTMENT OF EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES, BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA, 
200 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


A woolen shirt- ma 
be. used in more dif- 
ferent seasons and on 
more different occa- 
| sions than any other 
| kind of shirt. It is 
warm in winter—not 
too hot in summer— 
comfortable all year 
round and neat in ap- 
pearance, 


No. 516. WOOLEN 
SHIRT. This shirt is 
suitable to wear with 
any of the scout uni- 
forms—with or with- 
out coat—with tie or 
neckerchief. Made in 
coat style with pock- 
ets and official but- 
tons. 

Shipping weight, 1 

b 3 OB. cccccce Qa 
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§We have a fine catalog in colors on Roses 
and Berries which he wants to 

MAIL TO YOU FREE 
It contains several new distinct varieties, 
also valuable practical information on plant- 
ing, etc. 
qWe will mail with the catalog a free pack- 
age of our 


( 


To make money you boys must have some- 
thing that is simple, practical and good; 





i R EE we will send to every purchaser of Tel- 


copy of 
Coleman & Harriets edition of RADIO STATIONS OF 
THE WORLD. 
Our COMBINATION TYPE INDUCTIVE TUNER, fixed 
condenser, our No. C-22 Crystal Detector, controlled by 
a rotary switch placed so as to permit a TEL-RADION 
permanent detector to be connected to this station if so 
desired, 
changing the wiring. 
‘om plete oS a. 


With a set of 2,000 


ceivers, head - 
NEW HYBRIDIZED POTATO SEEDS me et 
TEL-RADION CO. 

82 UNION SQUARE, N.Y. C. 


Radion apparatus a free 60c. 


Big Bargains in Receiving Stations. 


without 









Completed parts! 
“eady to as- 





semble, 


Bs 


ae 
eecoeves 09 
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something everybody can buy. Something 





they will all want. Our General Manager 





wants to tell you about our way of produc- 
ing something that you will all want, and 
can produce at a very low cost, and sell 
quickly. {Did you ever hear about 


EVAPORATED BERRIES 
not sun dried, but evaporated? There is not 
a car load raised a year, and it is up to us 
fellows to tell you, but we must have your 
address before we can tell you about this 
wonderful new industry. So please write to- 
day for your copy and the Free Potato 
Address 
H. J. AND ALFRED MITTING’S NURSERIES 
First Trust and Savings Bank Blidg., Morris, Ill. 








SEMAPHORE SIGNALING SIMPLIFIED 


Just the thing for Boys who want 
to become expert signalmen. Its use 
secures a thorough grounding in a few 
drills in the essentials and is so ar- 
ranged that each boy may practice by 
himself or with other boys. Written 
by Captain Clarence Deems of the Regu- 
lar Army. Postpaid, 25 cents. The 
‘Edward T. Miller Co., Columbus, Ohio. 


The Shadow of the North 
(Continued from page 10) 
us great damage in this war, but he’s an 
honorable foe, and a man of heart, and I 
like him.” 


A MAN of heart! Yes, truly! None 
knew it better than Robert, but again 
he kept his own counsel. He too was glad 
that his had not been one of the two 
French bodies found, but there was siili 
danger from the pursuing Mohawks, who 
would hang on tenaciously, and he felt a 
sudden thrill of alarm. But it passed, as 
he. remembered that the chevalier was a 
woodsman of experience and surpassing 
skill. 

Tayoga came back to them somewhat 
blown. He had followed the fleeing French 
and Indian force two or three miles. But 
there was a limit even to his nerves and 
sinews of wrought steel. He had already 
run thirty miles before joining in the 
combat, and now it was time to rest. 

“Come, Tayoga,” said the hunter, “we’ll 
go back to the ground our lads have de- 
fended so well, and eat, drink and sleep. 
The Mohawks will attend to all the work 
that’s left, which isn’t much. We've earned 
our repose.” 


| yc the periud of full rest had not yet 
come. Captain Colden made them dig 
with their bayonets shallow graves for th¢ir 
dead, six in number. Fluent of speech, his 
sensitive mind again fitting into the deep 
gravity of the situation, Robert said a few 
words above them, words that he felt, 
words that moved those who heard. Then 
the earth was thrown in and stones and 
heavy boughs were placed over all to keep 
away the digging wolves or other wild 
animals, 

The wounded were made as comfortable 
as possible before the fire, and in the light 
of the brilliant flames the awe created by 
the dead quickly passed. Food was served 
and fresh water was drunk, the canteens 
being refilled from a spring that Tayoga 
found a quarter of a mile away. Then 
the soldiers, save six who had been posted 
as guard, stretched themselves on grass 
or leaves, and fell asleep, one by one. 
Tayoga who had made the greatest physical 
effert followed them to the land of slumber, 
but Captain Colden sat and talked with 
Robert and Willet, although it was now 
far past midnight. 

The bushes parted and a dark figure, 
making no sound as it came, stepped into 
the circle of light. It was Black Rifle and 
his eyes still glittered, but he said nothing. 
Robert thought he saw upon his face a 
look of intense satisfaction and once more 
he shuddered a little. The man lay down 
with his rifle beside him, and fell asleep, 
his hands still clutching his weapon. 

Before dawn Daganoweda and the Mo- 
hawks came back also, and Rebert in 
behalf of them all thanked the young chief 
in the purest Mohawk, and with the fine 
phrasing and apt allegory so dear to the 
Indian heart. Daganoweda made a fitting 
reply, saying that the merit did not belong 
to him but to Manitou, and then, leaving 
a half dozen of his warriors to join in the 
watch, he and the others slept before the 
fire. 

“It was well that you played so strongly 
upon the feelings of the Mohawks at that 
test in the Vale of Onondaga, Robert,” said 
Willet. “If you had not said over and 
over again that the Quebee of the French 
was once the Stadacona of the Mohawks 
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they would not have been here tonight 
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to save us. They say that deeds speak 
louder than words, but when the same 
man speaks with both words and deeds 
people have got to hear.” 

“You give me too much credit, Dave. 
The time was ripe for a Mohawk attack 
upon the French.” 

“Aye, lad, but one had to see a chance 
and use it. Now, join all those fellows 
in sleep. We won’t move before noon.” 

But Robert’s brain was too active for 
sleep just yet. While his imaginative 
power made him see things before other 
people saw them, he also continued to see 
them after they were gone. The wilderness 
battle passed once more before him, and 
when he brushed his eyes to thrust it away, 
he looked at the sleeping Mohawks and 
thought what splendid savages they were. 
The other tribes of the Hodenosaunee were 
still holding to their neutrality—all that 
was asked of them—but the Mohawks, with 
the memories of their ancient wrongs burn- 
ing in their hearts, had openly taken the 
side of the English, and tonight their valor 
and skill had undoubtedly saved the Ameri- 
can force. Daganoweda was a hero! And 
so was Tayoga, the Onondaga, always the 
tirst of red men to Robert. 

His heated brain began to grow cool at 
last. The vivid pictures that had been 
passing so fast before his eyes faded. He 
saw only reality, the blazing fire, the 
dusky figures lying motionless before it, 
and the circling wall of dark woods. Then 
he slept. 





ILLET was the only white man who 

remained awake. He saw the great 
fire die, and the dawn come in its place. 
He felt then for the first time in all that 
long encounter the strangeness of his own 
position. The wilderness, savages and for- 
est battle had become natural to him, and 
yet his life had once been far different. 
There was a taste of a distant past in 
that fierce duel at Quebec when he slew 
the bravo, Boucher, a deed for which he 
never felt a moment’s regret, and yet 
when he balanced the old times against the 
present, he could not say which had the 
advantage. He had found true friends in 
the woods, men who would and did risk 
their own lives to save his. 

The dawn came swiftly, flooding the 
earth with light. Daganoweda and many 
of the Mohawk warriors awoke, but the 
young Philadelphia captain and his men 
slept on, plunged in the utter stupor of 
exhaustion. Tayoga, who had made a 
supreme effort, both physical and mental, 
also continued to sleep, and Robert, lying 
with his feet to the coals, never stirred. 

Daganoweda shook himself, and, so shak- 
ing, shook the last shred of sleep from his 
eyes. Then he looked with pride at his 
warriors, those who yet lay upon the 
ground and those who had arisen. He 
was a young chief, not yet thirty years of 
age, and he was the bloom and flower of 
Mohawk courage and daring. His name, 
Daganoweda, the Inexhaustible, was. fully 
deserved, as his bravery and resource were 
unlimited. But unlike Tayoga, he had in 
him none of the priestly quality. He had 
not drunk or even sipped at the white 
man’s civilization. The spirituality so often 
to be found in the Onondagas was unknown 
to him. He was a warrior first, last, and all 
the time. He was Daganoweda of the Clan 
of the Turtle of the Nation Ganeagaono, 
the Keepers of the Eastern Gate, of the 
great League of the Hodenosaunee, and he 
craved no glory save that to be won in 
battle, which he craved all the time. 

Daganoweda, as he looked at his men, 
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Boys, There’s a Whole Season’s 
Guaranteed Service Coming To You 


—per warranty tag attached to each casing—or new tires 
or free repairs, when you equip your wheel with 


Pennsylvania 


VACUUM CUP 


TIRES 


er stone bruises are practically unknown to 


Punctures 


Vacuum Cup Tires, for their special 1514 oz. fabric pro- 


tects them from damage. 


And on slippery pavements—boys, those Vacuum Cups 
just won’t let your bicycle skid or give you a bad spill 
when you spin over the greasy surface. 


Vacuum Cup Tires are safe tires—highest quality tires— 


fine looking tires—guarantecd-for-a-season tires. 
why they’re so tremendously popular. 


That’s 


PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER CO., Jeannette, Pa. 


Direct factory branches and service agencies 
throughout the United States and Canada 


Also Makers and Guarantors of 


*THREE * STAR* MOTORCYCLE 


LINE- OF~ 


BICY CLE Ti RES 





Throw away the beautiful birds 
and animals you secure on your 
hikes. Save your trophies! 
Learn to mount them correctly; 
keep them a lifetime. By our 
complete course you can quickly 
and easily leam BY MAIL to 
do: this ag and profit- 
able work, EARN MONEY 
mounting sadeane for your 
friends, or to make dandy 
: written, ESPECIALLY OR 
= tten PEC 
Mounting His First Bird BOYS AND YOUNG MEN, and 
fully illustrated by photos of the actual work, Write to- 
day for our Annual Catalogue and splendid letters fron 
our students all over the U. It’s illustrated, mighty 
nteresting to all boys; FRED for the asking. A_ postal 
card will do. ‘Send for SPECIAL REDUCED RATES to 
e first 200 readers of Bo: ife who take the course. 
Established 1905. heirs a “dissatisfied student. 


Correspondence School of Taxidermy, 
WATERVILLE, MAINE 








OUR FEBRUARY CFFER, 


This month’s- special is the greatest 
skate and shoe offer ever made, 


pom , ne $10.00 56: .50 


= and 
Boy" ‘8 S > cirl’s a 
Your choice of raceme ith saw- 


cotati 
tooth front or highest quality 1 pF skate, Boy’s 


shoe as illustrated—girl’s shoe extra high cut. 
All delivery charges prepaid by us. ae 
Money-Back Guarantee a ev aye 
peak reference: U. 8. 


& Trust 
™, ¥. Le for Fall and Witter Gaisiee ° oe pha 
Special. se 


Watch for Next Month’s 
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Have Fun and Make Money 


with a 


Dayton 
: Bicyci © 


BICYCLING is more than mere fun—especially if it’s a fine, 
glistening Dayton that’s scooting you from here to there—smoothly, 


quickly, comfortably! A Dayton Bicycle can actually mean money in 
your pocket and this interesting booklet will show you how. 


FREE TO BOYS \ 


Here, boys, is a fascinating book that 
actually tells you 50 different ways in 
which you can make money with a Day- 
ton bicycle You are ambitious. You 
want to be a good business man—and 
you're ready for good, live, money-mak- 
ing suggestions. Here they are. This 
book ig free. Write, asking for Booklet 
14, today. 

Dayton bicycles have been made by this company for 22 
years and are backed by a straightforward five-year guar- 
antee. A Gold Medal at the Panama Pacific Exposition 
is just one evidence of the Dayton’s unusual merit. Made 
in 7 models. Ride a Dayton this year and you'll ride one 
every year. And remember! The booklet above is yours 
for the asking Write for Booklet 14 today. 


Cycle Department 


THe DAvis SEWING MAC 
DAYTON, OHIO 
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Official Boston 
Agents for 


UNIFORMS 





SCOUT BLANKET 
AND PILLOW 


description 


Originated and designed by au- 
thority of the Executive Committee, 
Boy Scouts of America. Hand-cro- 
chefed of the famous cold-defying, 
wear-resisting Fleisher’s - German- 
town Zephyr in khaki and olive green. 
Indispensable for the camp and a 
splendid decoration for yout den. 
You cannot buy them ready-made. 
Send today for free directions and 


show your mother or sister how eas- $i Potton 


ily they can make a set for you. fusmon (orner 


Ss. B. & B. W. FLEISHER THE - SERVICE - STORE 
DEPT. 9 PHILADELPHIA 


WEAR RESISTING 
SCHOOL CLOTHING 
FOR BOYS ALSO 
HATS, SHOES AND 
FURNISHINGS. 








BOY SCOUT 
EQUIPMENT 


of every kind and 
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felt intense pride, because the achievement 
of his Mohawks the night before had been 
brilliant and successful, but he concealed 
it from all save himself. It was not for a 
chief who wished to win not one victory, 
but a hundred to show undue elation. But 
he turned and for a few moments gazed 
directly into the sun with unwinking eyes, 
and when he shifted his gaze away, a 
great tide of life leaped in his veins. 

Then he gave silent thanks. Like all 
the other Indians in North America the 
Mohawks personified and worshipped the 
sun, which to them was the mightly Dweller 
in Heaven, almost the same as Manitou, a 
great spirit to whom sacrifices and thanks- 
giving were to be made. The sun, an 
immortal being, had risen that morning and 
from his seat in the highest of the high 
‘heavens he had looked down with his in- 
vincible eye which no man could face more 
than a few seconds, upon his favorite chil- 
dren, the Mohawks, to whom he had given 
the victory. Daganoweda bowed a head 
naturally haughty and under his breath 


j|murmured thanks for the triumph given 


and prayers for others to come. 


HE warriors built the fire anew and 

cooked their breakfasts. They had 
venison and hominy of three kinds accord- 
ing to the corn of which it was made, 
Onaogaant or the white corn, Ticne or the 
red corn, and Hagowa or the white flint 
corn. -They also had bear meat and dried 
beans. So their breakfast was abundant, 
and they ate with the appetite of warriors 
who had done great deeds. 

Daganoweda and Willet, as became great 
men, sat together on a log and were served 
by a.warrior who took honor from the task. 
Black Rifle sat alone a little distance away. 
He would have been welcome in the com- 
pany of the Mohawk Chief and the hunter, 
but, brooding and solitary in mind, he 
wished to be alone and they knew and 
respected his wish. Daganoweda glanced 
at him more than once as he sat in silence, 
and always there was pity in his looks. 
And there was admiration too, because 
Black Rifle was a great warrior. The 
woods held none greater. 

When Robert awoke it was well on 
toward noon and he sprang up, refreshed 
and strong. 

“You’ve had quite a nap, Robert,” said 
Willet, who had not slept at all, “but 
some of the soldiers are still sleeping, and 
Tayoga has just gone down to the spring 
to bathe his face.” 

“Which I also will do,” said Robert. 

“And when you come back food will be 
ready for you.” 

Robert found Tayoga at the spring, 
flexing his muscles, and taking short steps 
back and forth. 

“It was a great run you made,” said the 
white youth, “and it saved us. There’s 
no stiffness, I hope?” 

“There was a little, Dagaeoga, but I have 
worked it out of my body. Now all my 
muscles are as they were. I am ready to 


;make another and equal run.” 


“It’s not needed, and for that I’m thank- 
ful. St. Lue will not come back, nor will 
Tandakora, I think, linger in the woods, 
hoping for a shot. He knows that the 
Mohawk skirmishers will be too vigilant.” 

As they went back to the fire for their 
food they heard a droning song and the 
regular beat of feet. Some of the Mohawks 
were dancing the Buffalo Dance, a dance 
named after an animal never found in their 
country, but which they knew well. It was 
a tribute to the beast energy and daring 
of the nations of the Hodenosaunee that 
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they should range in such remote regions as 
Kentucky and Tennessee and hunt the buf- 
falo with the Cherokees, who came up from 
the south. 

They called the dance Dageyagooanno, 
and it was always danced by men only. 
One warrior beat upon the drum, ganojoo, 
and another used gusdawasa or the rattle 
made of the shell of a squash. A dozen 
warriors danced, and players and dancers 
alike sang. It was a most singular dance 
and Robert, as he ate and drank, watched 
it with curious interest. ; 

The warriors capered back and forth, 
and often they bent themselves far over, 
until their hands touched the ground. Then 
they would arch their backs, until they 
formed a kind of hump, and leap to and 
fro, bellowing all the time. The imita- 
tion was that of a buffalo, recogniza- 
ble at once, and, while it was rude and 
monotonous, both dancing and singing pre- 
served a rhythm, and as one listened con- 
tinuously it soon crept into the blood. 
Robert, with that singular temperament of 
his, so receptive to all impressions, soon 
began to feel it. Their chant was of war 
and victory and he stirred to both. He 
was on the warpath with them, and he 
passed with them through the thick of 
battle. 

They danced for a long time, quitting 
only when exhaustion compelled. By that 
time all the soldiers were awake and Cap- 
tain Colden talked with the other leaders, 
red and white. His instructions took him 
farther west, where he was to build a fort 
for the defense of the border, and, staunch 
and true, he did not mean to turn back 
because he had been in desperate battle 
with the French and their Indian allies. 

“I was sent to protect a section of the 
frontier,” he said to Willet, “and while 
I’ve found it hard to protect my men and 
myself, yet I feel that I must go on. I 
could never return to Philadelphia and 
face our people there.” 

“It’s a just view you take, Captain 
Colden,”. said Willet. 

“I feel, though, that my men and I are 
but children in the woods. Yesterday and 
last night proved it. If you and your 
friends continue with us our march may 
not be in vain.” 

Willet glanced at Robert, and then at 
Tayoga, 

“Ours for the present, at least, is a 
roving commission,” said young Lennox. 
“It seems to me that the best we can do 
is to go with Captain Colden.” 

“I am not called: back to the vale of 
Onondaga,” said Tayoga, “I would see the 
building of this fort that Captain Colden 
has planned.” 

“Then we three are agreed,” said the 
hunter. “It’s best not to speak to Black 
Rifle, because he’ll follow his own notions 
anyway, and as for Daganoweda and his 
Mohawks I think they’re likely to resume 
their march northward against the French.” 

“T’m grateful to you three,” said Captain 
Colden, “and, now that it’s settled, we'll 
start as soon as we can.” : 

“Better give them all a good rest, and 
wait until the morning,” said the hunter. 

Again Captain Colden agreed with him. 

(Continued in March Boys’ Lire) 


Hawa Troor’s Human Mascor 

Troop 5 of Honolulu, Hawaii, took a 
full-blooded Hawaiian boy five years old 
to camp as a mascot. He is described as 
being thirty-three inches long, thirteen 
inches wide and weighing twenty-seven 
pounds. He plays the ukulele and is a fine 
swimmer, 










First 


in the hearts of American Boys are 
the world-famous 


Red Wing 
Wheels 


They’re real men’s models; not “juvenile” 
’ wheels. With special frames and interchange- 
able hangers—to make and keep them right 


for growing boys. 

If you want a wheel to be proud of—Red 
Wing is the wheel you ought to ride. ) 
Write for free illustrated catalog 

and the nearby Red Wing Agent’s 

name. 


J. W. Grady & Company 
68 High St., Worcester, Mass. 





Announcement 


The large increases in the 
cost of steel, labor, handles, 
fuel, packing cases, etc., have 
made it impossible to further 





postpone an advance in the price of the Official Scout Axe. 


Price with leather sheath..................$1.25 each 
Price without leather sheath..............$1.00 each 


Don’t put up with substitutes. Be correct and get the 
Official Scout Axe, made by 


vA, FAYETTE R. PLUMB, Inc. ST. LOUIS 





Look for the Plumb Trade Mark 
on the Official Scout Axe 








eo years of instrument making Band Catalog. he 


with this s 


WurLIIZER Free Band Catalog Y'*: ©) 
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| uperb tor oid jnstruments. fe ial We sup- \ 
fpipieciiversioted a . 5. Gov't. Write taay. se42 






: Cent D 
10 (eee (Qe 


Leo trop tin baiore \ For School or Club — Factory to You 
We 
\VA) 





Only $0.15 for silver plate, two colors, 

hard enamel pin No. 83. $1.50 doz. ; Ster- 

ling-silver, 25c ea., $2.50 a doz. ; any three 

letters and two numerals. Catalog Free. 
NATIONAL EMBLEM CoO. 

33-35 John Street New York 


4 ‘rom-man r’s prices 
Free onal inds of instruments. at rate of a 
ew its a . 
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nm _useful arti 
Pen, Pencil, tek Erasers ™ 
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{ AUCTIONBARGAINS 


& Saddles, $3.00 up. New uniforms, $1.50 up, 
y 7 shot carbine $3.50; etges. 1}¢¢ each 
\ U.S. N. Winchester high power rifle 6m/m, $9.85 
Team harness $21.85 up. C.W. Army Revolvers,$1.65 
Remington Army Revolver, $4.85; le each 
Mauser High Paneer rifle with 200 ciges. $19.85 
wy 15 Acres Government Auction Goods Bargains 
illustrated and described in 428 large page whole- 
sale and retail cyclopedia catalogue, mailed 25¢ 
east and 30c west of Mississippi River, 
YORE 


CIS BANNERMAN, 501 BROADWAY, NEW 

















an ordinary pencil. 
Hi de steel and 








you need, Boys. 
Vv. CO. 
Vernon, N. Y. 
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Special 
Opportunity - 
or You 


All Boys interested in an 
opportunity to earn money 
should send at once for 
full particulars regarding 


The Grand Prize 
Selling Contest 


of the Patriotic History of the 
United States and Its People 


The greatest trip for Boys ever 
planned. A two months’ trip 
abroad with all expenses paid. 
Write for full particulars 


The Scout Press 


Inc. 
1336 Cherry Street Philadelphia, Pa. 























Mention Boys’ Lire in answering advertisements 


Scouts in Winter 
Camps |! 

















COUT spirits, like the spirits they use in 
spirit thermometers, cannot be frozen. 
There have been scout camps this winter 
in every state where there is snow. In 
the Rockies, in the Alleghenies, from coast 
to coast, the crisp crust has crunched be- 
neath the shoes of sturdy scouts, hiking, 
pack sack on back, for the winter camps. 
Just as comfortable as in summer, they 
all report. Good water-tight shoes, loose, 
warm underwear and stockings, plenty of 
good grub, a tent, cabin, or shack for 
shelter, and it’s an experience never to be 
forgotten. . 

Gee! doesn’t that camp fire feel good! 
How the trees crack! All the voices of 
the words are different when old Jack 
Frost is around. 

They go to sleep believing themselves 
alone in the wilderness. They wake up and 
find that they have had a hundred visitors 
in the night. Footprints everywhere. 
Know them? Raccoon, skunk, squirrel, 
mink, muskrat, mole, beast, bird and—if 
you cut through the ice—fish, all wonder- 
ing what has happened, all glad to have 
company. Maybe a bear or a deer has 
been nosing round the kitchen. Like boys, 
they have an instinct for finding the “eats.” 

Tracking, trailing, signaling, cooking, 
campcraft, all take on a new meaning in 
the winter. With it all comes the satisfac- 
tion of braving the cold. 

A famous Arctic explorer made his men 
break the ice on a hogshead of water and 
take a dip every morning. Maybe this 
will come next in the scouts’ winter camps. 





“The Idiot Can Dive as Deep” 


By Governor Wuitman of New York 


There was a time not so very long ago 
when “Sunday school kid” was regarded 
as a term of derision. I am a minister's 
son and I know. 

As between a bully and a “goody-goody,” 
the healthy boy rather preferred to be 
regarded as the former, and even among 
those of older years there was a definite 
tendency to look upon dissipation as man- 
ly, and clean living as the life of a molly- 
coddle. 

Many a boy of bright promise put his 
feet in the path that leads to ruin because 
he did the evil, foolish thing for fear of 
being regarded as a “sissy” if he did not. 
There was never a more cruel or terrible 
mistake. It does not take brains to be 
vicious. It makes no call upon manhood 
to plunge into vice, for the idiot can dive 
as deep as the strongest and the sanest.— 
From Association Men. 
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Boy Scouts Afloat 


(Continued from page 18) 


“Look out!” ealled out the little boy. 
“He’s a bug-house guy—he’s gettin’ a spell 
like that other one.” 

Slicky sent out a fearful yell, and he 
brandished his cudgel as the boys fell back. 
When they had retreated, as he thought, 
far enough for his purposes, suddenly he 
turned and gave the skiff a shove from 
shore and scrambled in. 

But the stern struck a sunken log, re- 
tarding’ it; so that the big bully, who 
rushed for the boat, was able to jump in as 
the bow swung close to shore. The bully 
made for Slicky, who quickly squatted and 
seized the big fellow by the ankle, jerking 
his foot from under him. The bully top- 
pled over the edge of the boat into the 
water, and Slicky seized an oar and pushed 
the boat clear before the doused rough 
could grasp it. 

Then Slicky pulled away rapidly under 
fire of a hail of stones, soon arriving where 
Wayne and Ray waited at the shore. 

“Well, what have you been up to, 
Slicky ?” said Wayne. 

Slicky told of his adventures as they 
rowed toward the house-boat, now just 
passing under the bridge. 

“Cracky ! you had more fun than we did.” 
said Ray, looking toward the group on the 
island shore. “Those chumps will have to 


hike back on the bridge—I’ll bet the big L 


kid that got soaked has wet a nettle all 
right—all right.” 

“He sure said some things that wasn’t 
dry,” said Slicky, as he lay to his oars. 

As the three sweating Scouts neared the 
Whippoorwill, Phil called out from the 
hurricane deck: 

“Was you fellows running a ferry down 
there?” 

“Aw, no,” returned Ray. “Slicky just 
rowed a crowd of church folks over to see 
him baptise a feller.” ; 

“We couldn’t see with our glasses just 
what was going on,” said Phil, “but it sure 
looked like some one was in swimming with 
his clothes on.” 

“TI reckon he’s got religion now.” Ray 
was’ climbing to the after deck with his 
packages, and looking over to the island, 
added, “That’s him—the big fellow.” 

Wayne hadn’t finished his report to the 
scoutmaster when there came a din of a 
stick on a tin pan from below, and Ray’s 
voice calling, “First call to dinner in the 
dining cyar!” 

“Sorry dinner’s a little late,” apologized 
Ray, as all but Joe took their places, “but 
Slicky just had to have his baptisin’.” 

“Say, Ray,” said Phil, hesitating over an- 
other helping of corned beef hash, “what 
was the raisins for?” 

“Well, if you want to know,” said Ray, 
“it’s bread puddin’—for supper. But not 
for dinner and supper, both.” 

“No more hash for me,” said Phil, put- 
ting down the dish. “Think I'll try some of 
those ‘sitting-up’ exercises before supper.” 

“You'll set up some, and be noticing, 
when you taste my bread puddin’,” said 
Ray. “Bread puddin’s my specialty—next 
to flap-jacks.” 

A crash of thunder sent Bert after Joe’s 
slicker and sou’-wester. Soon the wind bore 
down from the west and drove rain drops 
hard against the window; and presently 
Joe called in to Bert to say that the wind 
was driving the boat toward shore. 

“Throwing her on a lee shore,” corrected 
Ray. “Talk ‘Jack-tar’ why don’t you?” 

Joe and Bert were at the sweeps—“Buck- 
ing the wind,” Ray said they were doing. 






















(SMITH BROTHERS’ 


S.B. COUGH DROPS 


Absolutely pure. - Just enough charcoal to sweeten the stomach 
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ee 1. 8 pha ap Peo mit > got’em: now 
eee Se if ‘ they're retreating. That's the way 
fj 4 =>] 5. B. Cough Drops chase coughs, colds, 
\! ot }{ sore throat and hoarseness. Always carry 
a ep irias “4, aboxofS. B. Cough Drops on your hikes. 


P49 
Mais gee You can have all kinds of fun in all 
kinds of weather without fear of colds, 
st candy you ever tasted. One at 
bedtime loosens the phlegm ‘ 
SMITH BROTHERS 
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A Rip-roaring Big Si ! 
p-roaring Big Summer! 
Fellows, if you want to have the best time in your life ” 
get up an “Old 
Town Canoe Club” this summer. Have races, tilts, interesting ar excit- 
ing trips together; explore new Places, £0 shooting down rapids; there’s 
always something new to do, An “Old Town Canoe Club” is just “chock- 
full” of good times. It means a rip-roaring big summer for everyone! 
Order your “Old Town” right away. It’s an Indian canoe 
, th , 
Strong, light and speedy. It can’t absorb water, won't Seite oe vein rs 
safe. Easy to paddle and easy to manage. The same kind ef “Old Town” that 
scouts and guides have. Cost only $34 up. You can get yours quick from dealer 


or factory. We've got 4000 ready to ship. Write for detail “ 
” A . s about th 
Club” and our picture-full catalog. Show it to your friends, oe ~— 


OLD TOWN CANOE CO. 1692 Middle Street, Old Town, Maine, U.S. A. 

















| Oorang Airedale 


Terriers 
The 20th Century 
| All-Round Dogs 
Choice Puppy Stock for Sale 
| Six Famous Oorangsat Stud 
} OORANG KENNELS 
1 Dept.G.,LaRue,Ohio 

















United States Rubber Company 








Catalog furnished free upon request. 


ALWAYS BUY hee OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS 








PRODUCTS 


The Ohio Canvas Goods Mfg. Co. 
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CYCLE COMPANY 


red to You Free 


Choose from 44s 


rs, and sizes in the famous 
ine of ‘bicycles. All are pictured 
in eaeied colors in our new .1917 catalog. 
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lete pee of bicycles in the world, 
RY PRI from $15.7 $16.95, 
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We will send the 
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pay return charges it you you decide not to keep it, and 
make no charge for wear and tear during trial. We 
make no effort to influence your decision.= The trial 
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BOYS’ LIFE, 1 year... 1.00 


SPECIAL OFFER 
Both for $1.00 


North American 
Wild Animals 


native haunts. 


“Animal Guide,” price $1.00 I 





ANIMAL GUIDE Chartes 


265 rg cae Bound in Sack Cloth.—61 Full-Page Illustrations of our Pree. in rane 
Each animal described by a man who knows animals. 


Send order to-day to BOYS’ LIFE, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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know all 
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about 
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NATIVE 
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it most easily 
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WORLD SERIES 


BOYS! 


games you ever saw. 
Every play known to baseball can 
Pitch a STRAIGHT or CURVED BALL, BUNT or HIT ’EM 
OUT, and STEAL BASES as you think t. 
whether you know real baseball pa not you’ll soon like this game. 
You may have vi 
with ONE YEARLY subscription to BOYS" LIFE. $1.00 for 
both the game an 
A, ge Li! BOY ere 
Fifth Avenue, ork 
Enclosed find ONE DOLLAR, for which send me the WORLD 
SERIES BASEBALL GAME and BOYS’ LIFE, one year from 


Boys’ 
200 


It’s one of the most attractive and entertaining home 


Pee eee eee eee eee ee eee ree rere rrr errr) 


Game and magazine can go to separate addresses if desired. 


HOW TO GET THE 


BASEBALL GAME 


Lots of fun 
be made on this game 


Don’t matter 


this game, all d charges prepaid by us, 


d BOYS’ LIFE one year. 
MAGAZINE 


New Y: 
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But the storm didn’t last many minutes, 
and the sun broke out on the freshened 
green foliage that decorated the river 
shores, and set a rainbow over the river, 
back upstream. 

The Scouts saw something new and in- 
teresting every minute, as the Whippoor- 
will moved leisurely between the shores: 
fishermen running their lines, who called 
and waved a greeting; where a field en- 
croached on the river bank, a farmer dig- 
ging potatoes stopped to lean on his fork 
and gaze; a pleasure party in a grove with 
music and dancing; a steamboat passing 
upstream; pearl fishers with their fringes 
of hooks, from which they pulled the catch 
of clams. At four, Joe and Bert got the 
house-boat to the right shore, one threw 
a rope end to land and the other made fast 
to a tree. Then Slicky and Wayne gath- 
ered wood and all scattered out for a bit 
of exploring before bread-pudding time. 

Ray and Leslie began their business in 
the galley early,—and when came the toot 
of the horn at six, Scouts raced in from 
various directions. A quick wash, and all 
but Phil’s place soon had its regular oc- 
cupant. 

“Where's Phil?” said the scoutmaster. 

“You can believe me,” said Ray, coax- 
ing a savory something out of the oven, 
“he’s busy somewhere rearranging cargo— 
making a place to stow away puddin’.” 

Charles Manners poked his head out of 
the door. “Here, you cow's tail, the pud- 
din’s getting cold,” he called. And he 
turned to report that Phil was over on 
shore chinning himself on a willow limb. 

Phil arrived to find the immense dish 
close to his plate—a beautiful brown top 
to it, with raisins peeking temptingly out. 
He looked about wonderingly to see him- 
self the center of interest of the patiently 
waiting Scouts. 

“Get busy, Phil,” smiled Leslie, 
take what’s left.” 


“we'll 


Cuarpter VII 
A Night Adventure. 


AYNE hadn’t been long asleep when 

he was awakened by the pattering 
on the hurricane deck of a heavy shewer. 
He heard the clock striking eleven before 
he again dropped off in sleep. Without, 
the clouds still hung, making the river very 
dark; even the wind seemed to have gone 
to sleep again. The ticking of the clock, 
and the tranquil breathing of the Scouts 
were the only evidences of life about the 
Whippoorwill. 

The clock’s wheels set up the peculiar 
whirring, preparatory to tolling the mid- 
night hour, when there came a break in 
the outside quiet. A very dusky figure 
appeared out of the woods; and from it 
came the sound of panting, as from hard 
running. It climbed aboard the Whip- 
poorwill, and directly was stooped, fum- 
bling with the chain painter of one of the 
skiffs. 

Wayne opened his eyes and raised his 
head in a listening attitude, disturbed by 
the rattle of the chain. Jumping to the 
floor, he hurried out on the forward deck, 
when his ear caught the sound of oars out 
on the river. He ran down the side pass- 
age to the stern, and a quick look discov- 
ered to him that one of the skiffs was miss- 
ing. 

He got back in the bunk-room to find 
the scoutmaster, Slicky, and Joe astir. 

“Someone has stolen one of the skiffs,” 
he reported. 

Wayne, Slicky, Joe, and Bert slipped on 
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trousers and shoes. Wayne got out his 
bicycle lamp, and in a very few minutes 
the four Scouts were in the remaining skiff, 
rowing across the river in pursuit, though 
unable to see many yards ahead in the 
dark. 

When they had coine to about the middle, 
they heard tke rattle of a chain—straight 
ahead. é 

“They’re landing,” ‘said Joe. 

“I think it’s on the tow-head,” 
Wayne. 

Very soon the Scouts’ boat touched the 
sand-bar that lay off the tow-head. The 
stolen skiff, abandoned, showed near by. 
Wayne threw a ray of light on the sand. 

“There are tracks of only one,” he said. 

“Big shoes—I’ll bet he’s black,” offered 
Slicky. 

“Bert, you better stay by the boats,” 
said Wayne. 

The search-light followed the trail up 
among the trees. The foot prints, far 
apart, showing haste, went straight through 
to the Illinois side of the little island. 

“He might have a gun,” suggested Joe. 

“IT don’t think he’d shoot,” said Wayne. 

The trail struck up along the farther 
shore to the upper end of the isle, where 
it entered the water. But, a foot away, 
foot prints showed that the culprit had 
come out again; and the, trail pointed back 
in among the trees, and presently ended at 
the foot of a large cottonwood. 

Wayne threw the light upward, and the 
Scouts could discern a dark, irregular mass, 
high, and close against the tree trunk. 

“Hello up there” said Wayne. 

There was neither response nor move- 
ment. 

“No use hiding; we can see you, against 
the trunk,” called Wayne. 

Then there was movement in the object, 
and there came, in tones of terror: 

“Oh, lordy! Please, sah, Ah—Ah ain’t 
done nothin’.—Please—” 

“What did you steal our boat for?” said 
Wayne. 

“Oh, lordy!—Mistah Blownt, he ajn’t 
down thah?” 

“There isn’t any Mr. Blount here,” said 
Wayne. “Come on down here.” 

The terrified darkey began to descend. 

“Ah ain’t no bad niggah,” he wailed. 
“Ah didn’ mean to steal you-all’s boat. Ah 
was jes’ getting’ away to save mah life. 
Ah didn’ steal dose chickens. Dey tink 
Ah stole ’em—and dey hangs me shuah ef 
dey cotches me. Mistah Blownt, he doan’ 
give no niggah no show foh his life. Please, 
you-all, doan’ let ’em git me!” 

He dropped from the lowest limb to the 
ground, and Wayne’s light illumined the 
black face of a negro, about twenty. 

“If you didn’t steal anything, what were 
you running away for?” questioned Wayne. 

“Oh, lordy! dey doan’ give-no niggah no 
chainst foh his life—Mistah Blownt, he fum 
way down south. Dey hangs me shuah, ef 
dey cotches me, jes’ becase dey tink I steal 
dem chickens. Please doan’ let ’em git'me! 
—Dey’s dat houn’ now. Oh, lordy! dey’s 
comin’—Please sah.” 

The baying of a blood-hound could be 
heard, coming from the Iowa shore, beyond 
the _house-boat. 

Wayne considered a moment. 

“We'll try to help you,” said he, “if you 
don’t try to run away till we find out for 
sure:” 

“Oh, yes sah, Ah won’t run, sah. Please 
sah!” pleaded the poor black man. 

“He might come down to the Whippoor- 
will,” suggested Slicky. 

(Continued in March Boys’ Lire) 
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see how bitter they are. 


In making Beech-Nut Peanut Butter these little hearts 
We have a very wonderful 
way of doing this, which we will be glad to tell you all 


are all carefully removed. 


about if you will write us. 


And the removal of these hearts is one reason why 
Beech-Nut Peanut Butter has such a delicious flavor. 


HOW MANY WAYS DO YOU EAT PEANUT BUTTER? 


- Most boys and girls love Beech-Nut Peanut Butter 
spread on bread, crackers or toast. Maybe you have found 
some other new way to eat it. If so, write us a letter about 


it. We would like to hear from you. 


Did a Ever Notice 
the Little “Heart ” 


in a Peanut ? 


The little bud which lies between the two halves 
of the peanut? Of course you’ve noticed it. But 
have you ever noticed that this little heart does 
not taste like the rest of the peanut? It is bitter. 
Taste three or four of them at one time and you'll 





It you have never tasted Beech-Nut Brand, ask your 


mother to get you a jar today. 


BEECH-NUT PACKING COMPANY, Canasonantg, N.Y, 


Beech-Nut Peanut Butter 
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Knife! This 
’ New 

Scout 

We Give It By ame 
nife 

oe has been 
caw arate 
Boys BOYS’ LIFE 
LIFE by the manu- 


facturers of the 
famous “Keen 
Kutter” cutlery. 
On the handles is 
the Emblem of the 
Boy Scouts of 
America, with the 
Magazine’s name on 
one side, and Your 
Own Name and Ad- 
dress on the other side. 
3%” long, two “Keen 
Kutter” steel blades of 
superior quality. 2 Blades. 
Regular Price, . 


Send me the .....scccseses eodses obsice 
for the enclosed $1.00; this amount also 
to include One Yearly Subscription to 
BOYS’ LIFE. 
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Boh aah 4 
The New Boy Scout 
Handbook 


MUCH LARGER—FAR BETTER 


512 Pages NOW 
(The old one contained only 464) 
575 Pictures 
(400 of them NEW) 
You KNOW what it is—the Greatest 
Boys’ Book ever Published!—’Nuff 


Said. 
Here, Now, Is Your Big Chance— 


This great Scout Handbook will be sent 
free with one yearly subscription to Boys’ 
Life (12 issues) at the regular subscription 
price, $1.00—NO OTHER CHARGES. 

NOTE: We will send the magazine and 
the handbook to ae addresses if spe- 

request ts made. 
Cut Off and Fill in Coupon Below. 











busy Poultry Y 
varieties. Tells how to choose fowls, eggs, incubators, 
sprouters. This book worth dollars mailed for 10 centa, 


Berry's Poultry Farm, Box 42, Clarinda, lowa 
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You Can Get a Real 


EASTMAN CAMERA 


with 
One Subscription 


to 
BOYS’ LIFE 
No.00 CARTRIDGE PREMO 


Here is a simple, compact little 
camera, just the thing for boys or 
girls to snap pictures of _ their 
triends and sports with. And 
although small and extremely easy 
to use, it’s a real camera with the 


reputation of the Eastman Kodak 
Co. behind it. It will make per~« 

















































fectly satisfactory pictures for 
grown-up people as well as the 
young folks. The size of the pic- 
ture is 114 by 134 inches—a proportion which is just right for portraits, 
landscapes and street scenes, for which the camera is adapted. 

The Cartridge Premo loads in daylight with No. 00 Cartridge Premo 
Film. It.is substantially constructed, has automatic shutter for time and 
snapshot exposures and is covered with a durable imitation leather. The 
negatives are of such quality that enlargements may be made from them 
when desired. 





Complete instructions come with each camera, and if these simple in- 
structions are followed, good results are assured to the veriest beginner. 


The 00 Cartridge Premo Camera, made by the Eastman Kodak Co. 
especially for the Readers of Boys’ Life, will be sent, all charges prepaid 
by us, with One Subscription to Boys’ Life. 
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BOYS’ LIFE, 200 5th Avenue, New York: 


Send me the Eastman 00 Cartridge Premo Camera for the encloned 
$1.00; this amount also to include One Yearly Subscription to BOYS’ LIFE. 
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Vest-pocket Flashlight for One Subscription 
to Boys’ Life at One Dollar. Almost everyone 
is carrying one of these—they’re so conveni- 
ent. Takes up no room in your pocket, yet 
throws a bright light at night or in a dark 
room. Heavily nickel-plated over brass. Tung- 
sten battery, guaranteed to give 400 per cent. 
longer service than any other similar flash- 
light battery made. 2% volts Mazda lamp, 
3x 1%x % inches. Slide contact button. 
Send to-day and get this flashlight and Boys’ 
Life one year. Both for $1.00. The supply 
is uncertain. Send order promptly. 200 5th 
Ave., New York. 
ops paleo etaiaanamas “““USE THIS ORDER BLANK~~~~~~~~~~~~"~"~"~>""""" 


BOYS’ LIFE, The Boy Scouts’ Magazine, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


You may send BOYS’ LIFE, one year, beginning...........eecceccccseecccceenees 
for which I enclose ONE DOLLAR. 
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More Powerful Than a King 
(Continued from page 14) 


neighbor, or some starving stray dog? Are 
you just winning merit badges so that 
your coat sleeve may look nice, or are you 
winning them so that your arm will be 
prepared to encounter your special Goli- 
ath? Think it over—but don’t spend too 
much time thinking; the great thing is. 
DO IT, and greater still, DO IT NOW. 
I saw David one time—now Prime 
Minister and more powerful than a King. 
I saw him in London, and though I’m no 
skyscraper myself I looked over David's 
hat, for in body he is about tenderfoot size. 
He was on his way to 
Westminster to his 
daily job of ordering 
nk the political 
giants of England, 
telling them when to 
stand up and when to 
sit down. I watched 
him passing colossal 
police and _ through 
the gaping crowds. 
“How is it done?” I 
asked myself. Had I 
asked David (this 
poor boy, grown 
great) he would prob- 
ably have told me that 
“the thing is DONE by DOING the thing, 
and not standing on the sidewalk looking 
on » 














oor 


“How is it done? 
I thought 


Yes, that’s it—“Go to it!” “Do it Now!” 


From George Washington’s Copybook 


Undertake not that you cannot perform 
but be careful to keep your promise. 
Sleep not when others speak. Sit not 
when others stand. Speak not when you 
should hold your peace. 

Be not angry at table, whatever hap- 
pens; and if you have reason to do so, 
show it not; put on a cheerful countenance 
especially if there be strangers, for good 
humour makes one dish of meat a feast. 
When you speak of God or his Attri- 
butes, let it be seriously and with words of 
reverance. 








IN MEMORIAM 


Scour Rosert Wrii11aM Roess, 
Treasurer, Troop 5, Oil City, Pa. 
Scour Wittrorp HamMett, 
Troop 1, Hapeville, Ga. 
TuHeopore Camp, 

Patrol Leader, Troop 45, 
North Olmsted, O. 

Scout JoHn CAMERON, 
Troop 19, Des Moines, Ia. 
ArtHurR Coomss, 

Member of Foxboro Coungil, 
Foxboro, Mass. 

Rev. Louis F. Berry, 
Member of Troop Committee, Troop 
2, Stamford, Conn. 

Scout Homer Cart Bartrrett, 
Troop 1, Hamilton, Il. 
Scout Jonn J. Evans, 
Troop 1, Winchester, Va. 

Tue Rev. Wr11AM Srone, 
Scoutmaster Troop 15, Camden, N. J. 
Scout Joun T. Harrsocx, 
Troop 1, Union Bridge, Md. 
Donato Eart Rosser, 
Assistant Scoutmaster Troop 1, 
Hiawatha, Utah. 
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Great Bicycle Offer! 


Send the coupon today for free catalog of the 1917 


ARROW Bicycle. See above the remarkable improvements and new 
features in the 1917 model. And read our great Pay-as-You-Ride offer below. 


The Arrow is built with all the durability and elegance of the highest grade motorcycles. It offers to 
bicycle riders the utmost in speed, comfort and easy riding. Just think of it—electric light, Fisk Thorn-Proof, Non- 
Skid Tires and many other motorcycle features. Many models to choose from; 
the popular Motorcycle type shown above and others. All sizes for boys, men, 
women. Send coupon for free catalog containing full descriptions of all models. 


Pay as You Ride 


Find out about our special, rock-bottom, direct offer on 
this new, 1917 Arrow. A special, 30-day, reduced price offer. We ship 








Make Money 
Riding An Arrow 








and 
the bicycle to you without a penny down. Start riding and enjoying the Arrow extra__money bes Just send 
right away. And pay the special, rock-bottom price—a small amount each SS 
month—while youride. Why pay cash when you can get the wonderful ARROW 
at the rock bottom cash price—and on easy payments? Find out about this offer. 
,=ene oe 


Free Inspection The Arrow is sent to you without a penny @ a ..ow 
down. If you donot agree when you see it that ao Cycle Co. 

this new 1917 model Arrow isone of the most wonderful bicycle bargains you ever saw, you may oth S 

send it back at our expense. You alone will be the judge. You will not be out one cent. # oa ae — 


Send the Coupon—NOW J eens 


& the new 1917 Arrow and partic- 


Don’t delay. Learn about the sensational 1917 Arrow @ «pn rt te i an 


right away. Take advantage of our special, 30-day, rock-bottom o agent proposition. vi 
ca 


price offer. Get the free catalog and details of our ———— offer by 
which the Arrow will pay for itself. No obligation whatever to get full Name. 
jnformation. Send the coupon or a letter or a post card now. é# 

ra Address 


Arrow Cycle Co. Dept Sete Cet a 
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WRITE FOR IT? 


J. M. Hanson-Bennett 
Magazine Agency 


—- largest . .—~ world—furnishes all 
agazines an ews: Ts at Lowest 
Possible Club Prices, and gives the « 


and givesthe quickest, 
most reliable service. 


Save Magazine Money! 


Our 1917 Catalog (44 pages) lists more than 
3000 Periodicals and ‘Club Offers. it’s a 
Big Money Saver and is Free to you for the 
asking. The name J. M. 

is the accepted stamp of reliabili 
and promptness in the magazine 


gost accurate, 








ADDRESS 











MOVING PICTURE PLAYS 


Short Stories.Poems, Etc. 

onstant demand. 

10 to ALES Devote all or spare 

time. Correspondence course is NOT requi St 

work at once. Details FREE. ATLAS PUBLISH- 
ING CO., 715 Atlas Bidg., Cincinnati, 0. 













Boys! Quick Money in 
MUSHROOMS 


You can make a lot of money 
quickly by growing mushrooms the way 
the greatest expert in America tells 
ou how. Use basement, cellar, shed, 
arn, boxes, etc. It’s easy. Mush- 
rooms sell at big prices. Only your 
spare time is needed. We send any 
boy or girl the great free book, ‘Truth About Mush- 
rooms”—tells all about it. Send name and address today. 


Bureau of Mushroom Industry, Dept. 344, 1342 N. Clark St, Chicago 
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“And if you can find room, continued 
Sackett, “I wish you would put in a small 
advertisement of my business, mentioning 
particularly that I make loans on real es- 
tate and attend to land-office business for 
settlers.” ’ 

“We'll try and find space for you,” an- 
swered Chet. 

Sackett went out. “Think he might have 
wrought ’em two hours ago when Dolph 
went away on the train,” growled Troxell. 

After supper they all went to work 
again, Harry on the forms, arranging the 
matter in the columns, Troxell at setting 
what Sackett had left, and Chet at a dozen 
different things, including the protection of 
the type from the ravages of the man (and 
several of his friends) who thought it 
ought to be “glooed” so he could lean on it. 
In fact, during the evening it seemed as if 
the whole town was in the office most of 
the time, all anxious to see the work of 
printing. To everybody Harry said they 
hoped to get to press about midnight, but 
at that hour they were still far from it. 
Gradually the visitors dropped off. Per- 
kins was the last one to go, a good deal 
disappointed at not getting a paper. 
Troxell had mentioned to him that there 
was an item about his pumpkins, and he 
was anxious to see it. As he went out he 
said: 

“Do you know my ’pinion? It’s this: 
That there woman was the sheriff in dis- 
guise taking Dolph back to the county jail. 
He broke out to come here in place of fin- 
ishing his term like an honest man and a 
good citizen.” 


NE O’CLOCK came, then two, then 
three. It began to be clear that 
Harry was going to pass another night 











ness, who is merely manager and not pro- 
prietor, as the founder was, will be some- 
what undefined ; and here, as in many cases, 
there was no constitution by which they 
could be guided. 

When, then, the second manager’s col- 
lege career ended he had no valid prece- 
dents to go by. What was to become of 
outstanding accounts now, and how were 
the profits to be divided? After an under- 
graduate business scheme has gone through 
several such processes of reorganization 
you can see that it stands a first-rate 
chance of being so hopelessly muddled that 
a Philadelphia lawyer couldn't straighten 
it out. This had come to be the case in 
the Students’ Pressing Establishment at 
the time of my entrance. Everything was 
at sixes and sevens. 

Does the Bureau of Self-Help have any 


_leonnection with these business organiza- 


tions? I should say it did! That is, it 
does now. Ordinarily the bureau does not 
bother about enterprises that are running 
along smoothly, but when a hitch comes 
the bureau straightens it out and turns it 
back to the students. One of the men, 
whose status as one of the managers was 
doubtful, wanted to get out and I wanted 
to get in. I did. 

Did the secretary of the bureau know 
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The Burntwood Breeze 


(Continued from page 17) 


Through College on Nothing a Year 


we (Continued from page 2B) su: 








without going to bed. Soon after three 
the forms were got on to the press, and 
there was the merry clatter of Troxell 
planing down the type to make it even, 
ready for printing. Then came the work 
of adjusting the press, which was greater 
than it should have been on account of its 
half-wrecked condition. Daylight began to 
creep in at the windows and still one thing 
and another delayed the tired workers. It 
was so light that the lamps looked yellow 
and sickly before there came the sticky, 
crackling sound of the ink roller, as Troxell 
ran it over the distributing board and 
forms. Then, just as the rising sun shot 
slantwise in the northern windows, Harry 
threw down the frisket and then the tym- 
pan, ran the bed with the forms under the 
platen and, seizing the big lever, threw his 
weight on it and brought it around till it 
struck the frame with a dull rap. He held 
it a second for a good impression, then re- 
versed the other operations and whisked 
the sheet from the press to the empty im- 
posing stone. 

Chet and Troxell crowded on either side 
to see it. 

“It’s beautiful,” said Chet. 

“Rather pretty I think myself,” said 
Harry. 

“Fair,” said Troxell; “fair, considering. 
There’s a turned ‘r’ in Hollister’s ad.” 

The first copy of The Burntwood 
Breeze was out. 

Five minutes later Mr. Dean put his head 
in the door. 

Chet folded a damp paper and handed it 
to him. 

“We stuck, Mr. Dean,” said he. 

“Well, that’s what I told you to do,” 
replied Mr. Dean, as he vanished. 

Tue Enp. 





I 


anything about this? Yes, he did. There 
were subsequent complications and I had 
to go to him and explain the whole situa- 
tion. As you know, there is now a new 
secretary of the bureau. When I had got 
all through, after I thought I had told 
him everything, this new secretary started 
in where I had left off and continued the 
story. It was a case of “continued in our 
next,” and he knew more about that busi- 
ness than I did. But, after all, he left 
me in my place. Yes, I am the manager 
now. And after that conversation with 
the secretary I had a lot of respect for 
him. He is a peach of a lad, anyway. 

Why was I so anxious to get in? Because 
I knew that this could be made a good 
business if it were properly run. I knew 
something about ft, for I had worked for 
the establishment in my freshman year. 
There was a chance to get in, and, as I 
intended to be part of it, I took the chance. 

The method which is now in vogue and 
which has proved most satisfactory is to 
take in by competition one member of the 
freshman class every year. In sophomore 
year he is given a position of minor impor- 
tance, he rises as a junior, and as senior 
becomes manager. This provides for a 
regular progression. 

(Continued in March Boys’ Lire) 
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Through Fire 
(Continued from page 5) 


the beating of his heart. At last, when 
Mr. Milledge turned back to the sideboard, 
the reaction was so great that Phil almost }: 
betrayed himself by a gasp of relief. 


It seemed incredible that he had not 
been discovered. He could scarcely credit 
it until, with a decanter and glasses added 
to the tray, Mr. Milledge left the room 
without another glance at the shadowy cor- 
ner beyond the clock. Then Phil realized 
that the man must have been dazzled by 
the candle light so near his eyes, and with 
a long sigh of thankfulness, he brushed one 
hand across his damp forehead. It was 
some minutes, though, before he dared slip 
forth and take a cautious survey of the 
hall, Then he discovered that the study 
door was closed. 

His face fell. Natural as it seemed now, ; J 
he had somehow not considered this pos- i / 
sibility before. For a moment or two he ‘ 
stood hesitating in the darkness; then he 


AN /, ‘ 
tip-toed across the hall and halted close ee e 
beside the doorway. From within came the Why These Are Good Tires 


low murmur of voices, but strain his ears 











as he might, the boy failed to distinguish Suppose we were not giving the bestvalue pos- 
a single spoken word. Guaranteed ae te Cdind | 7 E 
“I might better not have come in at all,” sidie in Woody ear Blue Streak Bicycle Tires. 
he thought bitterly. Suppose we scrimped and saved on the 
RESENTLY he tried again, bending material and workmanship that we put into 
over so that his ear was pressed close these tires. 


against the keyhole. With the normal boy's N k a he 
shrinking from evesdropping, the action ow, as you know, the biggest part of our 


was distasteful even though he felt it to business is in automobile tires. 


be fully warranted. But he might have ° 
spared himself the trouble. The murmur- How could we get around this fact that 











ing voices seemed a trifle more distinct this would meet us at every turn: 

time. There was a tantalizing sense of : uh 
‘Imost catching what they said—a feeling The bicycle riding boy of today is the automobile 
that with a tithe more acuteness of hearing owner of tomorrow. 


he could understand. But though he per- 
sisted, it proved impossible to bridge the 
tiny gap, and at length he abandoned the 


We have got to make a good bicycle tire 
now if we expect to sell you an automobile 


attempt, tire in the future. 

Acutely disappointed, he retired again to 

the dining room to wait. There was just a You may be doubly sure that Goodyear 
chance that he might overhear something Blue Streak Bicycle Tires represent the best 
wee = ie oul be baueeaeie - poms value when you consider the world- 
ouse ; 2S, you ssible for f ; 

him to get away before them. The strident wee Tj ceey and fairness of The Good- 
ticking of the hall clock seemed incredibly year Tire & Rubber Co., which makes them. 
slow and halting. It must be long past ten. . 

He began to think of his mother and of The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 
how she must be worrying at his delay. Akron, Ohio 


More than once he wished he had not 
yielded to the impulse that had brought 
him here to such little purpose. At last 
after what seemed an interminable time of 
waiting, the click of a latch sounded and 
he heard the two men step out into the hall. 

“°Tis understood, then. You will be 
there at dusk,” came in Milledge’s guarded 
tones. “I will have a safe person meet you 
and guide you through the woods. You'll 
have no trouble overcoming the four 
guards.” 

“Suppose their arrangements happen to 
be altered?” put in the stranger. 

“Then my messenger will warn you. But 
that is scarcely worth considering. They 
have no reason to suspect a foray, and if 
you bring your men along the route I’ve 
indicated there’s not one chance in a hun- 
dred of discovery. By the time the alarm 














This is the Handy Oil + 
Can full of famous : 

3-in-One Oil The New Conn 
Fits any sewing machine drawer Catalog is Ready 


Belongs in every tool box, fishing 





















is raised you will have accomplished your and bunting outfit. May be car- LL the, new Conn instruments are 

“er : ied i i oO , 
mission and struck a blow for the king es gy . prmaten i g say Ugnn ing tenn. Sind 7, name and addrena, 
which should paralyze-these rebels.” icti atgpaymerta 0 arall oxo 
\ FREE-—Dictionary of Us=s and may bearranged. Butfirst write for Sone. 


“H’m! i trust so. We'll wait, then, at 
the hut for your messenger. How shall I 
know him?” f 

Shaking with excitement, Phil ventured 
to peer forth from his shelter. The men 


sample of 3-in-One. 
Three-in-One Qii Vo., 
(42 ELH Broadway, N. Y- 


ECG, Conn. Lid_| 
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With Kings 


E could not know, standing there in his bare feet and his 

rough clothes, that Kings would do him honor. Nor did 
anyone in that shabby little town on the Mississippi know that 
some day Sam Clemens, the boy with a great shock of red hair, 
would become, as 


MARK TWAIN 


one of the world’s great men. Back in those days, the barefoot 
boy was better known for his great love of cats, and as a maker 
of mischief. You boys have read his HUCKLEBERRY FINN 
and TOM SAWYER. Did you ever wonder whether the inci- 
dents of the white-washing of the fence, giving pain-killer to the 
cat, the adventures of the cave and “Injun Joe,” really happened ? 


The Boys’ Life of Mark Twain 


experiences. First, he went to work as a Printer, 
then he became a Pilot, one of the most famous 
in those great days of Mississippi steamboats. But 
it was in the Far West, in a rough, adventurous 
mining town, that his great day dawned. There 
he began to write. His fame spread through the 
nation, and to the ends of the earth. 


A Wonderful, Wonderful Life 


And how wonderfully well Albert Bigelow Paine 
has told about it in “The Boys’ Life of Mark 
Twain.” Fortunate are the boys who read it; and 


« 


by Albert Bigelow Paine, answers all these ques- 
tions. Reading this book, it’s like getting acquainted 
with “Huck” and “Tom” all over again, only now 
it’s about Sam Clemens and his chums you read. 

Their playgrotind ranged from Holiday’s Hill on 
the north to 


That Mysterious Cave 


on the south. Then there were both banks of the 
Mississippi to be explored, and the islands, and 
the deep wilderness of the Illinois shore. And 
when these lost their magic charm, théy could 
cruise up the Mississippi to Turtle Island and 








spend the day feasting, for here there were quan- 
tities of turtles and their eggs, and mussels, and 
plenty of fish. 

So Mark Twain lived as a Boy. But his life as 
a Youth and a Man are just as full of thrilling 





The price of Mr. Paine’s wonderful 
Book — “THE BOYS’ LIFE OF 
MARK TWAIN,” is $1.35 prepaid. 
A year’s subscription to this mag- 
azine, BOYS’ LIFE—the Boy 
Scouts’ Magazine, is $1.00. You 
may have BOTH, all delivery 
charges prepaid by us, for the 
. price of the book alone—$1.35. 


ite 
Great: 
Offer 








There’s over 350 pages in the book, and 40 illustrations. One shows the real home of the real “Huck” Finn; an- 
other the “Tom” Sawyer stairway; another the entrance to “Tom’s” cave—oh, all the REAL things are there. 


they will not be happy until they have read it 
again, for in it there’s so much to make you laugh, 
so much to satisfy your craving for big adventure, 
so much to stir your highest hopes and stimulate 
your deepest aspirations, 





BOTH 


| BOYS’ LIFE—THE BOY SCOUTS’ MAGAZINE, 
. 200 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Boo! ' 
- a Enclosed find $1.35 for which please send me Albert Bigelow 
a an 8 t Paine’s new book “‘The Boys’ Life of Mark Twain” and a year’s 
Magazine | subscription to BOYS’ LIFE—the scout magazine, beginning with 
1 Year for Daneel eaten Pid cbiaencicenes all delivery charges prepaid by you. 


$1.35 


oreign 


' 
' 
' 
| (Canadian and 
' 
| Postage extra.) 
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were standing close by the outer door, the 
stranger adjusting his cloak, while Mr. 
Milledge, lantern in hand, hesitated 
thoughtfully, his fingers resting on the 
massive belt. 

“There’s scarce a chance of encountering 
any but the right man there,” he said at 
length. “The place is lonely and deserted. 
Still ’twill no doubt be as well to have a 
countersign. Suppose you greet any per- 
son you may find there with these words: 
‘The night is falling.” If he reply———” The 
man’s tight lips curved in a faint, sardonic 
smile—* ‘True, but it will be brighter be- 
fore the dawn, then you may rest assured 
he’s safe.” 

“Ha! Good!” The soldierly stranger 
smiled grimly. “’Twill be brighter before 
the dawn: True enough—at least we'll 
hope so. Well, ’tis high time I took horse.” 

Milledge nodded and cautiously drawing 
the bolt, thrust the door open. Both men 
stepped out, and Phil, his nerves tingling, 
waited for a moment or so before follow- 
ing them. A glance told him that the 
way was clear, and hurrying to the corner 
of the house he saw the flickering lantern 
light just disappearing through the barn 
door. Without further delay he sped down 
the curving drive toward the road. 

He went this way because it was easier 
footing and, moreover, he had no wish to 
add to the tell-tale footprints on the un- 
trampled snow. Darting out of the gate he 
raced on to where the clump of pines 
grew beside the road and there concealed 
himself. Before many minutes the horse- 
man passed him, trotting briskly along 
the turnpike. When he had disappeared, 
Phil stepped forth and hastened home- 
ward. 


IS mind was a turmoil of doubt and 

speculation. Beyond question some 
treachery was afoot, but of what nature 
he could not guess. His first thought was 
that it might be an attempt to capture 
Washington himself, of which there had 
already been ‘several rumors that winter, 
but this he swiftly dismissed. Milledge 
had said there were only four guards to 
overcome, and Phil well know that a vast- 
ly greater number than these protected the 
Ford mansion day and night. ‘lo what, 
then, did the plotters refer, and above all 
what was he going to do about it? 

The latter question was much the more 
urgent. Already the lights of his home 
were in sight; his mother would be waiting 
and must’ have some explanation of his 
delay. Before reaching the gate he had 
decided not to tell her all that he had seen 
and heard—at least, not to-night. It would 
only fret and trouble her and do no good. 
To-morrow would be time enough to take 
her into his confidence. 

She was watching at the window and 
hastened to open the door for him. 

“Phil, dear, where have you been?” she 
asked anxiously as he entered. “I’ve been 
so worried. Why, it’s almost ten!” 

“Almost ten!” he repeated, amazed that 
it should be so early. “Why, I thought—” 

“You must learn to- keep better track of 
time,” Mrs. Condict said severely, as he 
paused. “I’ve been imagining all sorts of 
things. Did you stop to talk with the 
soldiers?” 

Phil nodded. “A little; and then coming 
back I met a horseman on the road, and 
it seemed rather—suspicious, so I followed 
to see what he was up to. He went into 
Milledge’s.” 

His mother smiled a little. “You ridicu- 
lous boy! Why shouldn’t he? I dare say 
he was some visitor delayed by the snow.” 
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You don’t have to wait or save. 
ship $10 worth of Products and Premium of 
your selection and give you 30 days in which - 


to pay for the goods. 
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It’s Free 


for you or any other wide-awake energetic 
boy to earn things like this serviceable 
Mackinaw, the handsome Desk, the splen- 
did Scout-film Camera or a thousand and 
one other useful things which are 
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EXPENSE 
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TYPEWRITER SENSATION 


SO A Month Buys 
a Visible Writing 


Perfect machines only of standard size with keyboard of standard uni- 
versal arrangement—has Backspacer—Tabulator—two-color ribbon— 
Ball Bearing construction—every operating convenience. Five Days’ 
Fully guaranteed. Catalog and special price sent free. 


H.A. SMITH, 316-231 North Fifth Avenue, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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shooting ; 
outfitthis is the book for you!!! 


y Dan 


The Boy’s Book of Hunting and Fishing 


By WARREN H. MILLER, Editor F: & Steum 
Practical Camping Out—Wing Shootin ond Game Fishing with a Foreword 
irda. 
wn wet te dewe, he 0 oO We tle Bt Dae, Me oad Stes bow bem oe 
Fully Illustrated $1.25 net. Write Mr. Miller today. 
Warren H. Miller, Editor Field & Stream, 34th St. & 8th Ave., New York 
Author of “Camp Craft” ($1.50) and “Airedale, Setter and Hound” ($1.00) 
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The Auto-Wheel Stands the Racket! 


WHIZ! BANG! Around the corner— 
down hill in record time. Anywhere 
you take it—-the 


AUTO-WHEEL 
Coaster Wagon 


stands up better than any other boys’ 
wagon, The roller-bearing auto-type 
hubs, the sound construction, the 
beautiful finish, make this the clas- 
siest wagon in town. The wagon 
every boy should have, 























2 0 UKULELE MANDOLIN, VIOLIN, 
GUITAR on CORNE? 

note music 
my iret Sabine in peo ——— we Ch nm give . ype tnd 
lin, Mandolin, Ukulele, Guitar or Cornet absolutely free. Very small 
charge for lessons only expense. We guarantee to make you a player 
or no charge. Complete outfitfree. Write atonce — no obligation. 


— SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Dept 156, 








Emblems for Schools, Clubs 
and Societies of every kind. 
Hy my red 36-page Catalog Free 

c. K ma nove CO. 600 Iilustrations. Pins 15¢ up. 


Manufacturers Save money for your associates. 
Bruce Avenue Make money acting as our agent. 


46 
North Attleboro, Mass. 











THE AMERICAN FOOTBALL GAME 


Greatest indoor football game ever devised— 
real miniature kicker sends real ball flying 
through the air. Make long punts, fiel 
goals, star plays, etc. Enjoy all the thrills 
of the real game. Play it on dining table or 
floor. Two kickers, balls, goal posts, direc- 
tions and rules for playing, in strong box. 
Postpaid 50c. Money back if not satisfied. 


REX GAMES CO., 114 E. 28th St., N. Y. C. 



















BOY SCOUTS WHO DOES YOUR 5 
KODAK FINISHING 
} —_ develop your first film FREE, regular _price, 
Any size Velox prints only 3c ea. FILMS 
RETURNED SAME DAY. 8 x 10 Enlargements, 25c. 
Daily Capacity, 600. Cag ® Oy Sy Address 
CAMERA SHOP. 


Boys and Girls EARN MONEY 


Send for twelve boxes of KEMO-TABLETS for growing 
bulbs in a hurry. No dirt, no soil. Everyone who loves 
flowers wants them. Sell them for 25 cents per box. 
When sold send us $2, keep $1. We trust you absolutely. 
PAUL G. HOWES LABORATORY, Stamford, Conn. 


FANBALL~. —Boys, in Fanball, you get the most 
a and realistic of baseball games 
and the sable score card in 
= — of celluloid. Fits your. pe ket like a ladies’ 
s ready at any time or place, indoors or out, 

aOLAY y “BALL! Perfect satisfaction or your money 


to—P 
He jt: repaid, 25c 
ae we an AABALL CO. Dept. 2, Lock Box 195, Beattie, Wasb. 





















the words THE STANDARD. ther prizes. 


‘ the dense woods a mile and a half from 





“That’s what he said,” murmured Phil, 
unwinding his muffler and hanging it up. 
Mrs. Condict laughed. “A rider passed 
along the road but a moment or two since, 
going toward Afton,” she remarked jok- 
ingly. “I am very glad indeed you were 
not moved to learn his destination. It 
might have taken considerably longer.” 

Phil took her jesting in good part and 
made no protest when she ordered him to 
bed. In truth he wanted very much to get off 
by himself and think out the problem which 
confronted him. What did it all mean, and 
what was he going to do about it? 


HE former question came first now 
and he bent every energy toward find- 
ing an answer. To this end, while un- 
dressing and later stretched at length in 
the big four-poster, he tried to recall each 
word, each vocal inflection, even, that had 
come from the two plotters. A hostile raid of 
some kind was planned for the near future 
at dusk; that much was evident—and that 
much was practically all he could work out 
with any certainty. Where the enemy was 
coming from, the object of their foray, or 
the day for which it was planned, all re- 
mained difficult parts of the problem. 
“They’re to meet at a hut—a hut in the 
woods,” the boy said to himself, lying 
wide-eyed in the darkness. “They're to 
attack something or somebody that has 
only four guards. The affair will be 
swiftly concluded.” 
His brow puckered. What object was 
there of importance to the cause which 
could be so swiftly and so easily assailed? 
He recalled the capture of General Lee 
at Baskingridge three years before. That 
had been done swiftly and easily enough, 
but Lee had carelessly put up at an iso- 
lated tavern with only a few followers. 
It would be practically impossible to repeat 
the surprise with the well guarded com- 
mander-in-chief, or, indeed, with any of 
his generals. 
Besides, Phil had a curious feeling that 
there was some underlying meaning to the 
countersign Milledge had suggested. “The 
night is dark; but ’twill be brighter before 
the dawn.” Both men had smiled signifi- 
cantly at the latter words, yet what could 
they mean? 
“Brighter before the dawn,” the boy 
muttered. “There’s no moon; what else 
could make it— 
With a gasp he sat suddenly upright in 
bed. “Great Caesar!” he exclaimed aloud. 
“The powder mill!” 
In a flash it was all clear. They meant 
to attack and destroy Ford’s mill, which 
for two years had been turning out the 
greater part of the powder used by the 
Colonial forces in New Jersey. Hidden in 


the Condict house, its remoteness and inac- 


Boys! Run Your Toys by Power! 






MONOCOIL . 
ELECTRIC MOTOR DOc 


Works Erector, Meccano, American 
Model Builder, etc. Works on I to 6 dry 
batteries. Has wonderful power. 


FREE A2™% VOLT TUNGSTEN LAMP, 
IF YOU ORDER AT ONCE 


Put 50c in stamps in an envelope and get 
the motor and lamp by return mail. Do 
it now. 

Cc. D. WOOD ELECTRIC CO. 
Dept. N, 441 BROADWAY, New York City 











A Special Offer 


to Readers 
of Boys’ Life 


This 14-K Diamond Point Foun- 
tain Pen is made of good quality 
Para Rubber, with black chased cap 
and barrel, well polished. The con- 
struction is simple and cannot get 
out of order, overflow or fail to 
write, the feeds being the same as 
used on all standard fountain pens. 
Each pen is fully guaranteed, and if 
unsatisfactory in any detail can be 
exchanged for a new one. 


The Clutch 
Pencil 


is very popular and ex- 
tensively used. The lead is 
“clutched” or gripped by the 
thumb screw at the top of 
pencil. To unfasten the lead 
simply turn the screw until 
the lead is at the desired 
length. By turning the screw 
back in opposite direction the 
lead is fastened. Heavily nickel- 
plated and provided with patent 
“clip which holds the pencil in the 
pocket. 





BOTH this DIAMOND 
POINT FOUNTAIN PEN and 
the CLUTCH PENCIL sent to 
you for ONE yearly subscrip- 
tion to BOYS’ LIFE at $1.00. 

















cessibility had so far proven its greatest 
protection. There had been one or two 
previous attempts of the enemy to reach it, 
but these had been easily thwarted. This 
time, apparently, they had laid their plans 
with much greater care and thoroughness, 
and with a vastly better chance of success 


(Continued in the March Boys’ Lire.) 





Wuere Cork Comes From 
Nearly all flowering plants have a cork 
tissue as part of the bark. In the cork 
oak, a native of southern Europe and 
northern Africa, this tissue becomes one or 
two inches thick. The tree yields bark 
every six to ten years for one hundred 
and fifty years or more. This cork bark 
is very light and elastic and is used for 








ond 2c stamp for particulars to 
W. KELLS, Dept. 3, New. Bethlehem, Pa, 


will be paid to the one who makes 
$20: In Gold the most words — y letters in 


many useful purposes. 


ORDER BLANK 


BOYS’ LIFE, the Boy Scouts’ Magazine, 
200 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Please send, all charges prepaid, the DIAMOND 
POINT FOUNTAIN PEN and the CLUTCH PEN- 
CIL advertised by you, for which I send you $1.00 
for a year’s subscription to Boys’ Life, 


IEEE onc cagveccccsncccchgne bacméeur ens i Uamveunn 


Note: Pen and Pencil and the Magazine will be 
sent to separate addresses if requested. 
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The best way 
to find out all about 


KAyYNnEE, the standard blouse 

ot the world, is to wear it. 

Go to the store where mother 

does her trading and ask to see the 

line. Then pick your size and the 
Send for Scout Laws, 
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E | “Hey, Bill, you WZ 
_|| ought to give ’em a head start!” 


=| “Sure, give “em any start they want and then beat ‘em 
= to it. Skating’s all right but I'd sooner ride my bike any 
S| day, ‘cause it’s got a 


New DEPARTURE 
Wd kis 


The Brake that Brought the Bike Back. 





“ Besides, if I want to skate, I can take my wheel and nde a couple 
of miles up to the old ferry where the ice is smoother.” 


This wonderful device makes any bicycle easy and safe to ride; it 
never gets out of order; maintains perfect control, and doubles the 
pleasure of riding, winter or summer. 

When buying a new wheel, be sure it is equipped with the New Departure; 
or you can have one fitted on your old wheel. 


Send your nearest dealer’s name and address and we will 
send you a gold-plated “‘Joy Boy” stick pin, free. 


The New Departure Manufacturing Co., Bristol, Conn. 





The Best Man on the Team 
(Continued from page 7) 
1) then dropped in. The whistle blew. 


Z=)| “Time’s up,” the referee announced. 
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=!) “and propose Bergen Merritt. 
= || the most points; he’s been the star of the 
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“Glenwood wins.” 


GROUP of rooters climbed down from 

the gallery and carried Tom in 
triumph, to the dressing room. Merritt 
clapped him enthusiastically upon the 
back, and the others hovered around, of- 
fering congratulations. Tom was the big 
|| hero; he had made the deciding basket, and 
i}had brought the championship to Glen- 
wood. His cup of happiness should have 
‘| been filled to overflowing. 
|| But somehow, something was wrong. 


= || Even in the tense excitement of the mo- 


ment, he noticed that Ned Bartlett, out of 
all the team, did not come forward to 
shake his hand. Ned stood at the edge of 
the crowd looking at Tom with a queer ex- 
=| pression on his face. Over the heads of 

ithe others, Tom caught the look, and 
blushed crimson. The joy of victory seemed 


/ suddenly to have deserted him. 


|| It took an hour or more for the team to 
4) dress; there was so much to talk about, so 
many plays to review, that it was after ten 
before they adjourned to the school office 
for the selection of the “best basketball 
man.” After Ned had called the meeting 
=||to order, “Stew” Terrill arose. 

=|| “I want to propose the name of Tom Al- 
len,” he said. “He’s the man who won the 
game to-night; he deserves the trophy of 
the silver ball.” 

The others started to clap; all but Ned 
Bartlett, who sat with elbows on the table, 
i|his blue eyes fixed questionably on Tom. 
And suddenly, a new thought surged into 
=||'Tom’s almost reeling brain. He arose and 
‘| held up his hand. we 

“I want to withdraw my name,” he said, 
He made 





team all season.” 

Someone started to protest, but Tom 
shook his head. 

“I nominate Merritt for the cup,” he 
said. ; 
There was no other objection, and the 
star forward was elected unanimously. 
Tom added his voice to the cheer which 
followed the announcement. His resent- 
ment had gone; he felt that he had paid in 
full for his mistake. 

On the way out of the building, he met 
Ned Bartlett. “Good work, Tom,” he 
said evenly. In the captain’s eyes Tom 
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J | QO : : 
> \2%| saw a new look—a look of affection mingled 
~— Gl) ith 
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For Boy Story Writers 








The Biggest 


$450 Bugles for Boy Scouts Little Work 


Made in U. 








It’s the Handy Oil Can : 
filled with 3-in-One Oil 
and it costs but 25c. 

3 in One bas a bundted uses ‘ound 
the bome and the Handy Oil Can 
is the cleverest and most anique 
container you eve: saw. Get one. 
FREE—Sample bottle of 3 in One and 
Dictionary of Uses. ‘ 
3-in-OneOil Co.42 ELH BwayN-Y- 


In G with slide to F. Lengua av .ucnes. Highly a 
ished brass, or, if preferred, dull sand blast lac- 
quered finish. Silver plated mouthpiece. Model 
same as by United States Quartermasters’ 
Corps. Built for service and especially well suited 
for Boy Scouts. 

Send us $4.50 and will ship one of these Bugles sub- 
ject to three trial. If you are not pleased with 
Bugle, return it and we will immediately refund 
your money. 


J. W. YORK & SONS “iietigan” 


Manufacturers High Grade Band Instruments 














Mention Boys’ Lirs in answering advertisements 













Saver Everg& 






Bors’ Lire has not been able to acknowledge 
receipt of the following manuscripts, owing 0 
lack of author’s address: Karl Beatty, ——, 
“How I Got My Scout Suit”, Rala Glaser, “ 
True Boy Scout”; A. Morton Cooper, Jr., “ 
Boy Scouts’; Arnold E. Asderson, “How He 
Got the Story”; Anrbrose Dancause, “The 

ho Won.” 

Boys who send stories to Boys’ Lire should 
remember that they should be written with pet 
or ap on only one side of the papef, 
and they should make sure that their names 
addresses are on the first page. Stories writtet 
by pen should be in a very clear hand. 
who want their stories back, if they are not used, 
must send postage. 









Money in “Waste” 

The school children of Washington 
D. C., prompted by the Washington Stat, 
collected 211,648 pounds, or more thal 
100 tons of old paper, which was sold for 
$1,247.50, which is to be used for equip 
ping the school playgrounds the best eve 
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or APPY BIRTHDAY to you— 
‘¢ Boy Scouts of America! 

t _ 
~ You're seven years old this 
fice month, but you've been wear- 
ball ing official uniforms ever since 
Hing you were born. 
the Experience helps a lot—as you 
r of scouts know. We've been 
Ned making Boy Scout uniforms 
ible, from the beginning — and 
‘ota every year we make them 
and better. 

—: How about you and your uni- 
the form? Do you know when 
Tom to wear it—how not-to abuse 
i it—how to wash and care for 

° it—to keep it looking spic and 
: “ span ? 
usly, 
rhich We'll send you an illustrated 
sent- y 
id in booklet that tells all these 

things, if you'll write to us 
. met | s - 
” he (see address on this page) and 
7 ask for it. It’s full of interest- 
. ing information. Every Scout 
should have one. No charge. 
Write now. 
wledge ° 
ine = We make the full official out- 
o- fit of the Boy Scout — coat, 
~ breeches, shirt, shorts, knick- 
| erbockers, sweaters, haversack 
Send for the Scout booklet. verything a Scout wears. 
Tell your friends about it. 














Ours is the largest plant of its 
kind in the U. S. A. There 
are 5,000 employes making 
Boy Scout, U. S. Army, Na- 
tional Guard and other uni- 
forms. 






SIGMUND EISNER CO. 


Official Outfitter to the 
Boy Scouts of America 


NEW YORK CITY RED BANK, N. J. 
103 Fifth Avenue The Factories 







Clean Your Teaties. 


at least twice a day—use a good 
dentifrice, and visit your dentist 
every six months. So advises 
your Scout Manual. A clean 
mouth helps build muscles. 
Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream 
keeps the mouth clean. 


Sold Everywhet 


Send 4 cents in stamps for a trial tu 


COLGATE & CO. 


Dept. U, 199 Fulton St., New Yor 


i 











